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DurinG the last hundred years many valuable treatises and papers have 
appeared on aspects of medieval memorial art, but no well illustrated volume 
covering the subject as a whole has yet been published. In the following 
limited pages the writer has endeavoured to supply this deficiency, and to 
place before the reader a volume which can be used as a starting point for 
the study of Monuments of the middle ages. 

It has been considered better to provide a full series of photographic 
illustrations, even at the sacrifice of the text, to enable the reader to follow 
for himself the many phases and developments which took place between 
1150 and 1550—the varied architectural forms the memorials display, the 
motifs used, as well as the gradual change which took place in the carvers’ 
ideals from mason-craft to shop tradition. A chronological list is given of 
the effigies illustrated, to display the development of armour and costume, 
and to enable the student to place for himself the examples he may find in 
his wanderings through the churches of our land. Several medizval contracts 
for the production of tombs are printed; these, although well known to 
archeologists, have up to now been inaccessible to the general reader; the 
work includes also all the available information concerning the craftsmen who 
were responsible for tombs and effigies. 

The writer is deeply indebted to the late Sir William St. John Hope for 
many valuable suggestions, much data and for reading about two-thirds of 
the proofs, work which was interrupted by his lamented death. He desires 
also to express his gratitude to Dr Philip Nelson, F.S.A., for reading and 
criticising the matter of his book, to the Rev. Henry A. Hudson, F.S.A., for 
literary criticism, to his publisher, Mr Harry Batsford, for the loan of many 
volumes and for his ever ready help, to Mr A. E. Doyle for his assistance 
in the production of the work, and to Mr Percy Smith for designing the 
title page. 

FREDDY HeckKOSsEBY, 

Ig SHAVINGTON AVENUE, 
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Tombes opon tabernacles tyld opon lofte 
oused in birnes barde set a=bouten, 

Of armede alabaustre clad for the nones, 

Made ypon marbel in many maner wyse, 
knygbtes tn ber conisantes clad for the nones, 
All it semed seyntes yp=sacred opon erthe; 

And lonely ladies yewrougbt leyen by ber sypdes 
Fi many gay garmentes that weren gold=beten. 


Peres the Ploughman’s Crede, 181-188. 
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BEVERLEY MINSTER, TOMB OF THE LADY ELEANOR PERCY, DATE AFTER 1340 
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ENGLISH CHURCH 
MONUMENTS 


I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


THERE are few more fascinating studies of our earlier history than that pre- 
sented by the monuments, effigies, and chantry-chapels of the medizval 
period, revealing, as they do, many vistas into the lives and thoughts of those 
who were largely responsible for laying the foundations of the England we 
know to-day. In no other research are we enabled to form so correct a judg- 
ment of our architecture at any given point of its course as in the memorial 
chapels and canopied tombs which were erected in all the completeness of 
their design, without being merged into what had gone before, or remodelled 
into what came after, as were the greater buildings -which have come down to 
us. Then again, the effigies and memorials form an almost complete sequence 
of the costumes worn by the aristocracy, showing the evolution of defensive 
armour produced by the gradual development of new methods of warfare, 
as well as the changing fashions of the ladies’ costume and head-dress. The 
monuments also offer an unrivalled field for the study of heraldry, and the 
art of the sculptor, the modeller, the metal-worker and the smith ; they reveal 
also the methods by which such varied materials as Purbeck marble, freestones, 
wood, bronze, alabaster, gesso, and enamels were used for the production of 
work of high artistic excellence ; and the influences of local quarry centres 
on the character of the memorials. When to the above are added the 
histories and tragedies of the families represented,-we have a wealth of 
information at hand to enable us to visualise the life, aspirations, religious 
emotions, and artistic impulses of a people who enlivened one of the most 
interesting periods in the chronicles of England. 

The great periods of art in the world’s history are not more on three, 
the Greek, the Gothic, and the Italian Renaissance. It requires long periods 
of quietude and apparent sterility to prepare for the time when opportunity and 
genius appear together. The arc then is short and rapid, the growth, summit, 
and decline taking little more than a couple of centuries to complete. 

Medizeval art, unlike that of the Greek period, was built upon faith, and 
its spirit of energy and fertility of invention are surprising. Starting from 
the Romanesque and Byzantine styles, it rapidly developed a soaring spirit 
that outstripped its constructive capacity; the age was one of experiment 
and aspiration, and reached its summit by 1350, when in England the Black 
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Death swept off the majority of the population, and for a time crushed out 
development. When the work was again resumed, it was in a sobered spirit 
and with a different outlook. 

Up to the time of the Black Death the mason controlled the arts, co- 
ordinating them to the common end of producing noble architecture. After 
1350 a process of disassociation set in, and the various arts separated, being 
produced in shops. The technical excellence of the later work far surpassed 
that of the earlier period, but the inspiration was governed by the specialist, and 
as the arts perfected themselves genius declined. The memorialist followed the 
same tendency. From 1300-1350 it was the art of the mason-sculptor, shown 
by the largeness of handling, the flow of the drapery and the decoration of the 
tombs ; after 1350 his place was taken by the alabastermen, who from their 
various centres turned out tombs and effigies with small variation to the end of 
the period. The reverse process took place with the woodworkers, who in the 
early days were subservient to the mason, and only after 1400 developed indi- 
vidual and local types of work. Thus the first part of the medieval period was 
that of the builder and mason, the second half that of the craftsman, whose 
rich and technically excellent work is still the glory of the fifteenth century. 
During the whole period the English style was influenced from France, though 
it was no offshoot, but a natural growth of native genius, adapted to the altered 
conditions and climate of the country. The English builder seldom attempted 
the soaring ambitions of the Ile de France, preferring length to height, and 
mystery to spaciousness, nor did he span great spaces with a web of vaulting, 
but was content to work out his problems by other means. The effigies dis- 
close the same tendency, remaining distinctively English, but showing that 
the memorialist kept in touch with the changing fashions of France, as exempli- 
fied by the introduction of weepers within a decade of their appearance in Paris. 

We cannot at the present time judge the perfection of the sculptor’s art, 
for the effigies produced in the earlier period were covered with modelled gesso 
and paint which has disappeared, leaving only the bared core for our examina- 
tion; but we have fortunately two figures in bronze of English work—to Eleanor, 
wife of Edward I, 1290 (186), and Henry III, 1292 (186),—which are amongst 
the most superb effigies existing in the whole of Europe; their attitude is 
noble and stately and the figure of the queen is the perfection of beauty. The 
cross-legged knights (210) are an especial feature of English work, as was the 
garment known as the cyclas, and the effigies carved during its short use are 
amongst the finest of the first half of the Gothic period ; they exhibit a wonder- 
ful freedom of handling, and become almost realistic in their alertness of pose, 
the Aldworth knight, 1320 (213), suggesting a figure from a Greek pediment. 
The canopied tombs of Edmund Crouchback, 1290 (54), and Aymer de Valence, 
1326 (60), in Westminster abbey, and of William of Louth at Ely (60), are 
pure mason’s work, just touched by French influence, and are splendid examples 
of late thirteenth and early fourteenth century work; these canopies were 
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reproduced by the laton engravers, as shown on the Hastings brass 1347 at 
Elsing, Norfolk (241). Later examples of canopied tombs occur at Tewkesbury 
(10) and Gloucester (68), with spiring canopies built in tiers, and the northern 
type full of florid and exuberant decoration, can be studied on the tomb to 
lady Eleanor Percy at Beverley (2). 

The Black Death, which divides the medieval period, visited the country 
by the middle of the fourteenth century and took off seventy per cent. of the 
population, leaving many of the abbeys tenantless. From this blow the 
monasteries never recovered. There followed as a natural result a relaxing 
of ideals and the’ promotion of persons who were unfitted by their education 
for the important clerical duties and legal positions which they were called 
upon to fill. Masons were now scarce, and the general disorganisation caused 
a cessation of work, which, when resumed, showed a new trend. In place of 
the soaring spirit of Gothic art a more sober style prevailed in which the hori- 
zontal line predominated. By the fifteenth century the English had produced 
an individual style of architecture, based upon rectangular principles in which 
the extravagant French flamboyancy had no place. Later also a fresh type 
of vaulting was evolved, constructed of cones and known as fan-vaulting, 
of which the most magnificent example covers the chapel of Henry VII. 

The reasons which led to the country’s rapid recovery from the Black 
Death were many. The merchants, especially the wool-staplers, developed 
increasing wealth, which placed them in important positions, and enabled 
them to provide the money for the kings to carry on their various campaigns, 
for which they were often ennobled as a reward’. The increasing power of the 
gilds, the decimation also of the old nobility, all provided new factors in the 
development of the arts of the memorialist. This increase of material power, 
together with the irreparable losses sustained by the monastic institutions, 
showed itself in a deterioration of first ideals and a lowering of religious zeal 
combined with a greater regard for the comforts and amenities of life. The 
merchant-princes contributed freely to the enlargement of existing churches, such 
as Cirencester, Tiverton,and Collompton in the south-west, and in the east rebuilt 
on a splendid scale the glorious series of churches scattered over East Anglia. 

A predominant feature of this second period was the erection of chantry- 
chapels, either within the church surrounded by screenwork, or as an addition to 
the main structure. The saying of masses for the dead and the worship of the 
saints were the main factors in the production of the wonderful series of chapels, 
which crowded the cathedrals and monastic churches, and adorned almost 
every parish church in England. Invariably dedicated to a saint, they were 

1 William de la Pole, mayor of Hull and entirely, and eight others for ten years, 
baron of the exchequer, had by midsummer, and the king promised to find wealthy 
1339, found Edward III £76,180, and the husbands for all his daughters, and was 
campaign of that year was entirely depend- profuse in other promises for the future 


ent on his aid. Twelve royal manors in (Finance and Tvade undey Edward ITI, 
Notts and Yorks were made over to him age 200). 
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built by kings, nobles, prelates, merchant-princes and gilds for the saying of 
masses for the repose of the souls of the founders and their relatives, or of 
the members of the gilds; they were endowed for the support of chantry 
priests as well as for their own upkeep, the founder being often buried within 
his chapel, which then contained his tomb, and became in reality a memorial 
chapel. The majority of the chantry chapels have been destroyed, but a 
sufficient number remain to enrich many churches with their presence, such 
as the Alcock and West chapels at Ely (14, 88) ; the fine series at Tewkes- 
bury abbey (x0, 80, 82), and Winchester cathedral (11, 84), and the glorious 
chapels of Henry V (74) and Henry VII at Westminster abbey. In design 


the chantry-chapels conform to the horizontal type of the second phase of 


medizval art, but towards the close of the fifteenth century a harking back to 
earlier forms can be observed, pinnacles crowding the tops of the Wainfleet 
(11) and Beaufort chapels at Winchester, while spires finish the Alcock chapel 
at Ely. 

The canopied tombs are also horizontal in design, a motif which can be 
traced as early as 13351in the tomb of William, lord Graunson, at Hereford (9), 
but did not become general before the close of the century. Canopied tombs 
were designed with ogee-arches as at St. Mark’s, Bristol (12), with Tudor arches 
as at great Brington (13), and with a flat soffit as at Ewelme (24), finishing 
above with a horizontal enrichment. The effigies and tombs of this period 
were largely constructed in alabaster, made principally at the various quarry 
centres of the Midlands. The technical excellence and design of many of these 
tombs are superb, and the earlier effigies are imposing and stately, but they 
lack the nobility and grace of the mason’s style, and by constant repetition 
become less interesting. 

A series of tombs illustrating the gradual formation of the settled type 
are those at Holbeach, 1360 (15), in freestone, with canopied niches of the earlier 
style, having shields in the spandrels ; in alabaster at Warwick, 1370 (16), 
with relatives as weepers placed round the tomb; in Purbeck and bronze at 
Westminster abbey, 1377 (17), with tabernacled housings for the weepers, 
the shields being placed below; and in alabaster at Elford, 1391 (18), which 
marks the first appearance of the angel-weeper holding shields. Lowick, 1418. 
(34), in the same material, shows the settled type of the Chellaston quarries ; 
this tomb also exhibits large canopies over the heads of the effigies. Warwick, 
1453 (35),1n Purbeck and bronze, the weepers showing French influence, with 
hoods drawn over their heads; this tomb is unusual in being surmounted 
by a laton herse. Norbury, 1473 (19), in alabaster, returns to the use of 
relatives as weepers, and Bottesford (20), 1543, also in alabaster, marks the 
coming change, having Italian surface decoration on the corner posts, swags 
at the ends, and being destitute of the housings for weepers round the tomb. 
The Yorkshire type of late fourteenth century work is illustrated from. 
Swine, with kneeling angels holding shields, but without housings (21). 
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By the commencement of the sixteenth century the memorials show signs 
of Renaissance influence. The temporary residence of Torrigiano and his 
Italian compatriots in England left no lasting impression on the construc- 
tional work of the time, the Italian surface decoration being employed because 
it had become fashionable (118) ; the Tudor Gothic had lost its earlier robust- 
ness and had become refined, and the applied ornament only served to enhance 
its daintiness. Italian art was never assimilated by the English medieval 
craftsmen any more than Gothic art was by Italy, for the true spirit was 
absent ; the Gothic period being an age of faith and experiment, the Renais- 
sance an age of scholarship. Unfortunately the events of the time caused a 

breaking away from the refinements of Italy and a turning towards Flanders, 
and by the end of the century new forms alien to Gothic feeling were in the 
ascendant. 

When we review this marvellous art which lasted close upon four hundred 
years, we naturally wish to know something of the sculptor-builders and 
artificers to whose genius we owe what has come down to us; but in this we 
are baffled, for they signed no pieces of work, and the contracts and records 
are for the most part lost .Fortunately archeologists, by searching the Exche- 
quer accounts, have discovered a few of the names of the men responsible 
for the royal effigies and tombs. There are also preserved to us the contracts 
for the tombs of Sir Richard Beauchamp, 1453, the countess of Lancaster, 
1511, and Henry VII, 1518, as well as for two alabaster tombs, one at Lowick, 
1418, and the other at Somerton 1582.1 An interesting point is raised as to 
how far the effigies can be considered portraits. From the evidence before 
us we must conclude that the occasions are very rare. None of the contracts 
printed specify a portrait, only a counterfeit of an esquire or a lady. Even 
the effigy of Sir Richard Beauchamp cannot be so considered, as the tomb 
was not made for over twenty years after his death. A few royal figures are 
no doubt portraits, such as Edward III (17), queen Philippa, Richard II and 
queen Anne of Bohemia (187), and Henry VII and Elizabeth of York (184) ; 
possibly certain effigies of prelates erected in their lifetime may be included, 
but it is a safe rule not to regard them as such unless there is evidence to 
the contrary.? 

The history of many of the notable families of England can be traced 
by their monuments which lie scattered in the many churches of our land. 
The de la Poles, whose romantic and tragic story forms an interesting 
episode of English history, are a case in point. The founder of the house, 
William de la Pole, wasa merchant of Hull, who used his enormous wealth to 


1 See page 30. two little dogs quarrelling over a bone; 

4 Very rarely some little human touch is_ .and in the names of three little dogs en- 
given to these stately memorials, as on a graved by their portraits on three brasses 
brass to Lawrence de St. Maur, rector, at Clifton Reynes (Bo), Deerhurst (Terrie), 
1337, at Higham Ferrers, at whose feet are and Ingham (Jakke). 
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assist’ Edward III in his various campaigns and was made knight-banneret 
and baron of the exchequer for his loyalty. His effigy together with that of 
his wife Katherine Norwich, lie in Hull, Holy Trinity 1367 (23). His eldest 
son, Sir Michael, in addition to being a merchant, was a soldier, diplomat, 
sailor, and lawyer; he served thirty years as a knight-banneret, and was 
governor of Calais, admiral of the fleet, and lord chancellor of England. He 
married Katherine Wingfield, heiress of Sir John Wingfield, whose tomb is 
in Wingfield church (66). Being raised to an earldom, whilst at the height 
of his power, he was impeached by his enemies, and fled to France, where he 
died in wretchedness and poverty. Sir Michael, his son, was restored to 
favour and died fighting the French at Harfleur, 1415; he married Katherine 
Stafford and both their effigies remain in Wingfield church (22). His eldest 
son, Michael, was killed a month later at Agincourt, his body receiving a kingly ~ 
funeral in London. William, fourth earl of Suffolk, spent thirty-four years 
in arms, fighting in France against Joan of Arc. Becoming advisor to the king 
he was made duke in 1448, but was hounded from office by his enemies and 
was foully murdered at sea on his way to France in 1449. His wife Alice 
Chaucer, granddaughter of the poet,1 lies buried at Ewelme, close to the 
hospital founded by her husband and herself (24). Their son allied himself 
with the duke of Gloucester, who afterwards became Richard III. He married 
the king’s sister, Elizabeth Plantagenet, the children of this union becoming 
heirs to the English throne. Their brilliant future was cut short by the 
battle of Bosworth, which sealed the fate of the house of York. John lies 
buried with his wife at Wingfield (23), dying in 1491. The Tudors once firmly 
established, set systematically to work to exterminate all the relatives of the 
house of Plantagenet, including the de la Poles. Thus ended in tragedy a 
family who in a hundred and fifty years rose from provincial merchants to be 
heirs to the throne of England. 


1 Alice Chaucer was daughter of Thomas Chaucer, whose brass lies at Ewelme (252), 
and who was the son of Geoffrey Chaucer the poet. 


EXETER CATHEDRAL, CADAVER, ON THE TOMB TO WILLIAM PARKHOUSE, 
CANON, d. 1540 
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TEWKESBURY ABBEY, TOMB OF EDWARD LORD SPENCER 
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AL, BISHOP WILLIAM WAYNFLEETE’S CHAPEL, 1470 
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ST MARK’S, BRISTOL, TOMB OF SIR 
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THOMAS BERKELEY, 1461 


GREAT BRINGTON, NORTHANTS., TOMB OF SIR JOHN SPENCER, 1522, 
AND HIS WIFE ISABELLA GRAUNT 


TRY CHAPEL OF BISHOP JOHN ALCOCK, 1500 
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FOURTEENTH CENTURY TOMB IN FREESTONE 


CS., SIR HUMPHREY LITTLEBURY, 1360 


HOLBEACH, LI 
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A FOURTEENTH CENTURY TOMB IN ALABASTER 


WARWICK, ST MARY, THOMAS BEAUCHAMP, EARL OF WARWICK, 1370, 
AND HIS WIFE CATHERINE MORTIMER 
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A FOURTEENTH CENTURY TOMB IN PURBECK-MARBLE AND BRONZE 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, KING EDWARD III, a: LOTT 


A LATE FOURTEENTH CENTURY ALABASTER TOMB 


ELFORD, STAFFS., SIR THOMAS ARDERNE, 139I, AND HIS WIFE MATILDA STAFFORD 
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A FIFTEENTH CENTURY ALABASTER. TOMB 
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NORBURY, DERBYSHIRE, SIR RALPH FITZHERBERT, d. 1473, 
AND HIS WIFE, ELIZABETH MARSHALL 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY ALABASTER TOMB 


BOTTESFORD, LEICS., THOMAS MANNERS, FIRST EARL OF RUTLAND, d. 1543; 
AND HIS WIFE, ELEANOR PASTON 
20 


YORKSHIRE TYPE OF ALABASTER TOMB 


SWINE, E.R. YORKS., A MEMBER OF THE HILTON FAMILY, FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
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MEMORIALS TO THE DE LA POLES 


WINGFIELD, SUFFOLK, WOODEN EFFIGIES TO MICHAEL DE LA POLE, FIRST EARL. 
OF SUFFOLK, d.1415, AND HIS WIFE CATHERINE STAFFORD, d. 1387 
ae 


MEMORIALS TO THE DE LA POLES 


HULL, HOLY TRINITY, ALABASTER EFFIGIES TO SIR WILLIAM DE LA POLE, 4d. 1367, 
AND HIS WIFE CATHERINE NORWICH 


WINGFIELD, SUFFOLK, ALABASTER EFFIGY TO JOHN DE LA POLE, SECOND DUKE OF 
SUFFOLK, d. 1491 
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MEMORIALS TO THE DE LA POLES 


EWELME, OXON., ALABASTER TOMB TO ALICE DE LA POLE, 
DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK, d.1477 
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VAL ERIALS, PROVENANCE AND 
MAKERS OF TOMBS AND EFFIGIES 


Durinc the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries England was devoid of good 
roads, and had to rely mainly upon water as a means of transport; this, 
together with the changes wrought by varying fashion in the delineation of 
the effigy, largely influenced the use of certain materials employed in the 
construction of tombs. The majority of thirteenth and fourteenth century 
examples were carved in a dun-coloured shelly limestone, polishing to a dark 
hue, which was obtained from the king’s quarries at Corfe, in the Isle of Pur- 
beck, and hence generally known as Purbeck marble. The marblers worked 
near the quarries, and with the exception of the immediate neighbourhood 
shipped their wares by sea. In the north, a mountain limestone full of coral- 
lines known as Stanhope marble, was quarried at Frosterly, Weardale, in the 
County of Durham, and was much used in the decorations of Durham cathedral, 
and for the making of effigies.1 The use of freestones was contemporary 
with the Purbeck period, especially in the district where the Corfe work did 
not penetrate, but its general use by the end of the fourteenth century was 
occasioned by the incoming fashion of covering the effigy with a coating of 
gesso and paint, which made of little consequence the colour and texture of 
the foundation upon which it was applied. The south-western area used a 
coarse oolite from Doulting near Wells, a fine oolite from Dundry near Bristol, 
a hard chalky limestone from Beer in Devon, and a shell limestone from 
Chilmark in Wilts; the south-eastern, Petworth or Sussex marble, a soft 
chalk-stone called clunch, and a green sandstone from Reigate; the north- 
eastern, a magnesian limestone from Tadcaster in Yorks, a fine oolite from 
Ancaster in Lincolnshire, and a coarse oolite from Barnack in Northants, 
and the Midlands, soft sandstones of differing colours. Foreign stone was 
also imported, such as from Caen in Normandy. These materials continued 
in use until the close of the medieval period, although from 1350-1500 the 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire alabaster largely displaced them. 

Timber also was used as a foundation for the gesso-coated effigies, and 
was well adapted for distribution over rough cart tracks, being lighter than 
stone, and less liable to fracture. The block of oak was hewn out of the solid, 
and the under side hollowed out and sometimes filled with charcoal to prevent 
decay by damp. ‘The block was carefully modelled, the cracks being covered 
by canvas and glue, and upon this surface was spread a mixture of size and 
whiting called gesso. The details such as the ringed mail were impressed by 
stamps upon the gesso whilst in a soft state, and the effigy was afterwards 

1 This is spoken of in Rites of Durham as Blewe marble, which describes its appear- 
ance when unpolished. 
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coloured and gilt. The shields and swords were sometimes of metal attached 
to the main block by dowels and pegs. In addition to gesso, wooden effigies 
were occasionally covered by metal plates decorated with enamel, like that of 
William de Valence in Westminster abbey, and that formerly at Rochester 
to bishop Walter of Merton. The effigy of Henry V, 1415, is another example 
of composite work, but time has dealt more hardly with it than even with the 
tomb of William de Valence. It consisted of a solid core of wood covered with 
plates of silver gilt. The head, hands, sceptres, the angels at the head and 
the beasts at the feet were probably finished castings pegged upon the main 
block. Of this magnificent decoration nothing remains; parts were stolen 
as early as 1467, but the whole of it was stripped in 1545 and lost during the 
general pillage of those times and now only the wooden core remains. 

The suitability of “‘ alablaster ”’ for the construction and carving of tombs 
and effigies was realised by the beginning of the fourteenth century, and by 
the end of the century it had practically taken the place of other materials for 
this purpose. Alabaster is a sulphate of lime also called gypsum, found in 
abundance in the red marl of the upper Keuper beds in Derbyshire, Stafford- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and at Buttercrambe near York. At the quarry 
centres shops sprang up which provided effigies and tombs, reredoses and 
tables not only for the English market, but for the Continent as well.t 2 

Bronze, known as laton or latten, was used throughout the whole period. 
There remain in England but ten examples of effigies cast in this material, 
which offered by its value temptations to human cupidity. The series for- 
tunately covers four centuries, viz. 1291-1518, and includes some of the finest 
examples of figurework and metal-casting to be found in Europe. In several 
instances we have particulars for the contracts of the tombs, together with 
the names of the artificers who designed and made them. The earliest examples 
‘are the effigies of queen Eleanor, wife of Edward I, 1290 (186), and that of 
Henry ITI, 1292 (186). They are the work of master William Torel, goldsmith 
of London, and it is evident that they are the first English attempt to produce 
large figures in metal. They have been cast on the waste-wax system, by 
which a layer of wax is first modelled upon a core and eventually replaced 
by molten metal. Being a goldsmith Torel cast his large figures by the same 
process that he had employed for little shrines and images. The surface 
of the metal was engraved with designs then in use for the decoration of the 


1 Joan of Navarre, wife of Henry IV, 
exported an alabaster tomb to the church 
of St. Peter at Nantes, in memory of her 
first husband, John duke of Brittany, who 
died in 1399. The tomb was made in 1408 
and a safe conduct was issued by the king 
to John Guychard, merchant, for its con- 
veyance to Nantes: “una com Tribus 
Ligeorum nostorum Anglicorum, qui ean- 


dem Tumbam Operati Fueruent, viz- 
Thoma Colyn, Thoma Holewell, et Thoma 
Poppehowe.” This monument was un- 
fortunately destroyed ORO the French 
Revolution (27). 


e Forkanataly documents and agreements 
exist which tell us the names of a few of the 
artificers in “ alablaster.” See page 30. 
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painted gesso surfaces with which the freestone effigies were finished, and the 
costumes were enriched with glass and gems.! 

The casting of the effigies which follow is superb, great care being taken 
with the details of the figures of Edward III (17) and his son Edward, prince 
of Wales (172). From this time the type fixed by the patterns of the alablaster- 
men was Closely followed. From two indentures published in Rymer’s Foedera 
the effigies of Richard II and his consort, Anne of Bohemia, were to be com- 
pleted in 1395 (187). Harry Yevell and Stephen Lote, citizens and masons 
of London, engaged to make a tomb of fine marble after the model bearing 
the seal of the Treasurer of England ; it was to be recessed on either side for 
six images, with spaces for escutcheons of copper and brass. Nicholas Broker 
and Godfrey Prest, citizens and coppersmiths of London, were to make two 
images of metal-gilt, one to resemble the king and the other the queen; the 
said figures were to be placed upon a metal table, gilt and ornamented with a 
fretwork of fleur-de-lys, lions, eagles, and leopards. Over the heads were 
to be placed hovels or gablitz of gilt metal, and double jambs, with two lions 
at the feet of the king, and an eagle and leopard at the feet of the queen. 
Twelve images of saints in metal were to be placed at the side of the tomb, 
and eight angels on the top round the figures, and certain escutcheons engraved 
and enamelled. The marble work was to cost:two hundred and fifty pounds, 
besides a gratuity of twenty pounds if the work gave satisfaction. The 
metal-work was to cost four hundred pounds. The effigies were cast in separate 
parts and the arms of the figures are now missing. The garments are enriched 
with the delicately engraved badges of the royal pair, the sun-burst, the broom- 
sprig, a knot, the white hart lodged with a gold crown and a chain round his 
neck, an ostrich also with a crown and chain holding a nail in its beak, the 
whole interspersed with the letters r and a. 

The tomb of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, who died in 1439, 
was not set up in the chapel erected for it at Warwick until eighteen years 
after his death. It is one of the most perfect and sumptuous monuments 
which have come down to us.? 

It would appear from the indentures extant of the various tombs in metal 
and alabaster, that a wooden pattern or working model was provided for the 
tomb-makers, and this is further illustrated by an extract relating to the metal 
effigy of lord Derby formerly in the church of Ormskirk, Lancs.° Sir William 


1 Richard Crundale had charge of the 
Purbeck slabs which formed the tomb; the 
ironwork was by Thomas of Leighton; the 
wooden tester was the work of Thomas of 
Hokyntone, and the basement was painted 
by Master Thomas of Durham. 


2 This chantry-chapel cost £2,481 4s. 74d. 
to build, and took twenty-one years to 
erect, The contract for this tomb is printed 
on page 30. 


3 Letters and papers, Foreign and Domes- 
tic, Henry VIII, vol. 1q, page 110, number 
775. Mem. :—That lord Derby had a copper 
image made five feet and a half long, 
weighing five and a half cwt, for the casting 
and repairing of which the founder had 
eighty pounds ; the gilding cost thirty-five 
pounds; the gilder’s labour ten pounds, 
and James Halys had for making the 
patron of the image in timber one hundred 
shillings (1509). 
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St John Hope thinks it possible that the wooden effigies of Michael de la Pole, 
earl of Suffolk, and his countess at Wingfield (22) and of Ralph Neville and 
his wife at Brancepeth (217), may have been patterns for effigies which were 
never completed in their intended material, alabaster. 

The effigies of Henry VII and Elizabeth of York (184) were contracted 
for in 1512 by Humfry Walker, founder, and Nicholas Ewen, coppersmith 
and gilder, to be made under the direction of Peter Torrigiano “ of the citie 
of florence, graver and paynter.”’ ! 

A certain exchange in artificers and tombs went on throughout the whole 
period between England and the Continent. The English exported alabaster 
tables in large numbers, and occasionally tombs, such as the one to the duke 
of Brittany at Nantes. On the other hand, when abbot Richard Ware was 
in Rome about 1267, it may be surmised that he arranged for Peter and Oderic, 
workers in Roman Cosmati, to come to England and lay the mosaic pavement 
before the high altar, and to decorate the shrine of St. Edward, and the tombs 
of Henry ITI and of his children in Westminster abbey (52-3). The tomb of 
Walter of Merton, 1276, and probably the one to William de Valence, 1296, 
came from Limoges. The effigy of queen Philippa, 1369, was the work of 
Hawkin of Liege, a Frenchman.? Cardinal Wulcy employed Benedetto to 
design his own tomb, and Henry VIII engaged Torrigiano for the tomb of 
Henry VII, 1518 (111) ; and the terra-cotta tomb at Layer Marney, 1523 (119), 
was either an importation from Flanders, or the work of craftsmen from that 
country. 

Adjoined are printed abbreviated indentures for four tombs, which give 
an insight into the manner of the erection of medieval monuments. The first 
is for the Greene tomb at Lowick, 1418-19 (34), which came from the Chellaston 
quarries. The second is for the Warwick tomb, 1453 (35), which was made in 
London ; the third is for the tomb of the countess of Derby in bronze and 
touche contracted for by Torrigiano in 151r (36). The fourth indenture, 
although a few years beyond our date, is valuable, as proving that in 1583 
(37) the same methods were still employed for the construction of alabaster 
tombs from the Midlands. 


1The text of the contract is given in 
Aych@ologia, vol. 16, pp. 84-88. It included 
a tomb for Henry VIII and his queen 
Katharine. A 


2Devon’s “ Pell Records” Issue Roll, 
Michaelmas, 40 Edw. IIT. 

“Jan. 20. To Hawkin Liege, from 
France, in money paid to him in discharge 
of 200 marks which the Lord the King 
commanded to be paid to him for making 
the tomb of Philippa, Queen of England, 


the King’s consort, by writ of Privy Seal, 
£133 6s. 8d. 

“Issue Roll, Easter, 50 Edw. III, 
May 21, to John Orchard, latoner of 
London, in money paid to him by his own 
hands for making divers images in the 
likeness of angels for the tomb of Queen 
Philippa, late Queen of England, within 
the abbey of St. Peter, Westminster, by 
writ, five pounds.” The tomb when per- 
fect contained over seventy figures, besides 
brass figures on the railings. 
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ABBREVIATED 


A contract for the Greene tomb at Lowick, Northants, translated from the French 
by Sir William St. John Hope. 


February 14th, 6, Henry V, 1418-19, An identure between Katharine who was 
the wife of Ralph Greene, Esquire, William Aldwyncle, and William Marshall, 
clerks on the one part, and Thomas Prentys and Robert Sutton, of Chellaston, in 
the county of Derby “ kervers” on the other part, witnessing that the said carvers 
have covenanted and agreed to make and carve well, honestly, and profitably, a 
tomb of stone called alabaster, good, fine, and pure, containing in length nine feet 
and in breadth four feet, two inches, upon which tomb shall be made two images of 
alabaster, the one a counterfeit of an esquire armed at all points, containing in 
length seven feet, with a helm under his head and a bear at his feet ; and the other 
image shall be the counterfeit of a lady lying in her open surcoat, with two angels 
holding a pillow under her head, with two little dogs at her feet ; the one of the 
said images holding the other by the hand, with two tabernacles called gablettes at 
their heads, which tomb shall contain at the sides with the ledgerment three feet, 
on which sides shall be images of angels with tabernacles bearing shields according 
to the device of the said Katharine, William and William. And also the said carvers 
shall make an arch of alabaster above all the said tomb in length and breadth, with 
pendants and knots and a crest of faytes and other work pertaining to such a tomb, 
the which images, tomb and arch shall be proportioned, gilded, painted, and arrayed 
with colours well and sufficiently in the pure, honest, and profitable manner that 
pertains to such work. And all the said works shall be presently done and performed 
in all points in manner aforesaid and set up and raised by the said Thomas and Robert 
in the parish church of Lowick in the county of Northampton, at the costs and 
peril of the said Thomas and Robert in all such manners between now and the 
feast of Easter in the year of grace, 1420, For doing and performing which works in 
manner aforesaid the said Katharine, William, and William shall pay or caused 
to be paid to the said Thomas and Robert, or either of them, forty pounds sterling, 
of which there shall be paid at the making of these indentures, ten marks, and at 
the feast of Easter next coming ten marks, and at the feast of St John Baptist 
then following ten marks, and at the feast of St Michael then following ten marks, 
and the remaining ten marks shall be paid when all the said works shall be done 
and set up in manner aforesaid, etc., etc. 


ABBREVIATED 
1453, June 13th. Agreement for the tomb of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. 


John Essex marbler, William Austin founder, and Thomas Stevyns coppersmyth, 
do covenant to make, forge, and worke in most finest wise, and of the finest latten, 
one large plate to lye under the image, and two narrow plates to be round about 
the stone. Also a herse of latten over the image, to beare a covering to be ordeyned ; 
the large plate to be made of the finest and thickest cullen plate, in length viii foot, 
and in breadth iii foot and one inch, the herse to be made after one of timber which 
the executors shall make for a pattern. In the long plates they shall write in Latine, 
in fine manner, all such scripture of declaration that may be conteined and compre- 
hended in the plates ; all the champes about the letter to be abated and hatched 
curiously to set out the letters ; All shall be repaired and gilded with the finest gold. 
And for the same, they have in sterling money, cxxv/li. 
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1451. March 14. Will Austin, citizen and founder of London, covenanteth 
to cast of the finest latten to be gilded xiv images embossed of lords and ladyes in 
livers vestures, called weepers, to stand in housings made about the tombe; to — 
be the bredth, length, and the thickness to xiv patterns of timber. Also, he shall 
make xviii lesse images of angells, as shall be appointed by patterns, whereof ix 
after one side and nine after another. And the executors shall pay for every weeper 
‘so made in latten, xiiis ivd and for every angel vs. And for every pound of latten 
that shall be in the herse xd. The said Will Austin doth covenant to cast and make 
an image of a man armed, of fine latten garnished with certain ornaments, viz.— 
with sword and dagger ; with a garter ; with a helme and crest under his head, and 
-at his feet a bear musled, and a griffon, perfectly made of the finest latten, according 
to patterns, and to be layd on the tombe, at the perill of the said Austin, for the 
‘sum of xl/li. 

1448. March 27. Bartholomew lambespring, Dutchman, and goldsmyth of 
London covenanteth to make clean, to gild, to burnish, and pullish the great image 
-of latton with all ornaments of latten, and shall finde all manner of stuffe for the doing 
thereof, saving gold, to cost xcv/ii/viiid. 

1451. July 6. The said Bartholomew doth covenant to gild, and pullish and 
‘burnish xxxii images, whereof xiv mourners, and xviii angells, and to make the 
“visages and hands and all other bares in most quick and fair wise, and to save the 
-gold as much as may be from and without spoiling, for the sum of li/viii/ivd. 

1453. March 3. The said Bartholomew doth covenant to make scutcheons 
-of the finest latten, to be set under the weepers according to the patterns. He shall 
make, repare, grave, gild, enimal, and pullish them as well as possible and sett them 
“up and pin them fast for xv/s sterling for every scutcheon. 

1456. March 16. John Bourde, of Corff castle, marbler, doth covenant to 
make a tombe of as good and fine marble, as well coloured as may be had in England. 
‘The tomb to contain in length ix foot, in bredth iv foot, and in thickness vii inches, 
‘the tombe to bear in height iv foot and a half, and in and about the tombe to make 
xiv principal housings and under each housing a goodly quarter for a scutcheon of 
-copper and gilt to be set in, according to a portraiture delivered him, and the carriages 
-and bringing to Warwick, and there to set the same up where it shall stand ; After 
the entailing he shall pullish and clense the tombe, and shall have for it in sterling 
‘money, xlv/li. 

ABBREVIATED 


Contract for the tomb of the Countess of Lancaster and Derby, Lady Mary Beaufort, 
dated November 23rd, 1511.1 (Archeologia, vol. 66, 1915.) 


Indenture between the Right Reweude faders in Criste Richard Bissop of 
‘Winton, John Bissop of Roffen, Charles Somerset, knight, lorde Herbert Chambelyn 
‘to our souerigne lord the king, Thomas Lovell, knight, Henry Marney, knight, John 
St John, knight, Henry Horneby and Hugh Ashton, clerkes and Executours, and 


the image of the said ladye, and divers 
pattern formyladyestomb. M. Garter, the 


1In the recently discovered accounts at 
‘St. John’s College, Cambridge, for the 


-erection of the tomb of the Countess of 
Lancaster, I51I, it is evident that the 
‘design for the tomb was provided for 
“‘Torrigiano. Prior Bolton, of St. Bartholo- 
‘mew’s the Great, London, superintended 
-the scheme. Maynaede Welwick drew 
zalternative design for the tomb, also for 


King of Haroldes, drew the eight scochons 
and M. Erasmas the epitaph. Maynarde 
painted two copies of the accepted design 
on cloth, one signed by Torrigiano, to be 
kept by the executors, and the other for 
his own use. Avchaclogia, vol. 66, by 
Robert Forsyth Scott. 
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Pitir Thoryson of florence, graver. The said Petir hath couenanted to make or 
cause to be made at his own proper cost and charge, wele, clenly, sufficiently, and. 
werkmanly, a tabernacle of copper with an ymage lying in the same and a best called. 
a yas lying at the fote, With like pillers, bases, chaptrels, gablettes, crokkettes,. 
anelles, fynials, orbs, housings, Scocheons, graven with portecoleyes and Roses, alb ° 
of copper according to a patron drawn in acloth. And the said Petir byndeth him. 
to gilde (all the above) as well as any ymage of any king or queyn within the mon- 
astery. And furdermore the said Petir byndeth hym at his own costes and charges. 
shall wele, sufficiently clenly, and werkemanly make a Tombe of good clene and hable 
touche stone with all such werkmanship according to the Patron, with a stappe or 
a grets of marble stone rounde about the same Tombe to knele vpon. And he shalb 
also grave eight sufficient and clenly scoucheons where the armes shall be assigned. 
by the executors. And also make such borders graven all in copper aboute the 
creest, lydger or edge with such scriptures and letters assigned by the exes. The 
said Petir byndeth himself to gilde the same and to polisshe the said Tomb case 
and Scocheons. He shall also find all the copper, touchstone, gold and other stuff. 
And that there shall be neither brek, floure, erasure, nor any other deformite. 

Petir furthere under-takes to “‘ contynue welly and daily at all times conuenient,. 
put hymself in his faithfull devoir and diligence to werk without any delay. And 
it shall be leefful for the executors without let or contradicyion to enter and have 
oversight that the same Petir do his faithful labour and diligence in werking.”’ 

The executors were to pay Torrigiano the sum of four-hundred pounds sterling. 
The said Petir and Leonard Fristo bald and John Cawalcant, merchauntes of florence,. 
were to be bound to the said executors in fyve hundred pounds sterling. The inden- 
ture was witnessed the xxij day of November in the third year of the reign of 
king Henry VIII. 

ABBREVIATED 


1582. An agreement between George Shirley of Staunton Harold and Richard 
Roiley and his son Gabriell Rotley of Burton upon Trent, tumbe maker, for a tombe to 
be erected at Somerton, in Oxonford, to Thomas Fermor and is wife.—(Archeological 
Journal, 8, p. 177.) 

Richard and Gabriell Roiley for and in condition of ye sum of money—forty 
pounds, sterling, do undertake to artyficially cunningly, decently and substancially 
to devise worke, sett up, and p’fectly and fully finish, a very faire Tumbe of very 
faire well chosen and durable Alabaster stone, containeing in length six foote and. 
ahalfe, and of ye breadth of foure Feete, and of ye height of five Foote by ye standard, 
with two endes and one uttermost syde all throughe out adwrought adorned, gilded, 
engraved, portraited and sette forthe with usual pictures of, one sonne and two. 
daughters with their severall names of Baptism over or under ye said pictures wth 
scutcheons in their hands, whereof ye said sonne to be pictured in armour and as. 
livinge, and ye one of ye said daughters to be pictured in decent order and as livienge, 
and ye other daughter to be pictured as dieinge in ye cradle, or swathes. And they 
shall worke, make, laye, and place, artificially, durably and decently in or on ye 
uppermost p’te of ye said Tumbe, a very faire decent and well p’portioned picture 
of a gentleman with furniture and ornamentes in armour, and about his necke a 
double cheyne of gold with creste and helmette under his head, with sword and dagger 
at his side, and a lion at his feete, and in or on the uttermost parte of the uppermost 
parte of the said Tumbe a decent and p’fect picture of a faire gentlewoman wth a 
Frenchood, edge and abilliment, with all other apparell furniture jewells, ornaments. 
and things in all respects usuall, decent, and semely, for a gentlewomen. And about 
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ye said Tumbe fower sheildes or escutcheons, one ye very trewe arms of Thomas 
Fermor, and Francis ye firste wiffe, the third the arms of Thomas and Bridget his 
second wife, and the fourth the arms of ye said Bridgette only. and futher y they 
shall worke make, ingrave, and sett out with good and convenable oiles, golde and 
colours round about the edge and creste of ye said Tumbe wth or in one rowe of 
great and faire gilte engraven letters, ye epitaph. As also all ye and all manner of 
ye devisings, coloringe, gildinge, garnishinge, workmanshippe, cariage, conveyinge, 
settinge up and full finishinge, shall bee all throughly at or by th’ only perill paines 
travell, costes and charges of ye said Richard and Gabriell. That ye said George 
Shirley wthin one monthe next after request—be made shall find and send to Burton 
convenable and sufficient waines cartes and cattle to drawe leade, carye and bring 
all ye peeces and p’tes of ye said Tumbe, and also to cause ye foundacion of ye said 
Tumbe to be made by a masonne at his own charges. And that Five poundes be 
paid within eight daies next after th’ ensealinge hereof, other Five pounds wthin 
twenty daies then next after, tenne pounds at or before ye Feast daie of ye nativity 
next coming after, other xli at or before ye Feast of Ester next followinge, and 
other x.li at such tyme and when ye said Tumbe shall be fully finished. (xxvii daye 
of October, 1582). 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY WORK 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, TOMB TO ARCHBISHOP HUBERT WALTER, I205 
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CHELLASTON ALABASTER TYPE, FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


LOWICK, NORTHANTS., RALPH GREEN, ESQ., d. 1418, AND HIS WIFE 
KATHERINE MALLEY 
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A FIFTEENTH CENTURY TOMB IN PURBECK MARBLE AND LATTEN 


WARWICK ST MARY, RICHARD BEAUCHAMP, EARL OF WARWICK, d. 1437, 
TOMB MADE 1453-56 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY TOMB IN BRONZE AND TOUCH 
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PROVEN E  c 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, MARGARET BEAUFORT, COUNTESS OF RICHMOND AND 
DERBY, d@.I5I1I 
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BURTON ALABASTER TYPE; SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


SOMERTON, OXON., THOMAS FERMOR AND LADY, 1580 
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COLOUR DECORATION 


WE are so accustomed at the present time to find the interiors of churches 
grey, gaunt, and scraped, that when we are faced with a patch of bright colour, 
our over-sensitive tastes are apt to be offended. It is difficult to realise that 
in medizval times the use of colour was general. Not only was glass painted, 
but the walls, roofs, quire-fittings, screens and tombs, all received their appro- 
priate scheme of decoration, resulting in a rich mosaic of splendour. 

The effigies and tombs as we now see them retain but little evidence of 
their former decoration. Whitewashed in Puritan times, they have suffered 
even a worse indignity at the hands of “ restorers,” who when not actually 
destroying or turning out the tombs, have scrubbed and reworked the surfaces 
of many of the effigies, and removed not only the whitewash but the coloured 
decoration as well, giving them a dull mechanical appearance, to the detriment 
of their value and the loss of their beauty. The deprivation of colour is not 
so keenly felt when the tombs are constructed of alabaster, since the beauty 
of the material compensates somewhat for its absence, nevertheless when the 
tombs were first erected no matter what the material, nor how delicate the 
execution, they were coloured and gilded. Before the nineteenth century 
restoration fever, Stothard and Hollis drew many of the finest effigies, and 
were enabled by flaking off small portions of the whitewash, to identify the 
colours originally employed for the costumes, which they carefully noted and 
reproduced in their coloured prints.1 

Gesso was used during the whole period. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the freestone and wooden effigies were coated in this manner to pro- 
vide a smooth surface for the painted decoration, but now it has unfortunately 
almost vanished. The finest existing specimen of a coloured wooden effigy 
in its original condition is that to bishop John de Sheppey, 1360, in Rochester 
cathedral.2 Owing to its having been concealed in the wall, the colouring 
and gilding have preserved something of their pristine brightness. The 
principal colours are red, green, blue, ochre and gold ; the robes and cushions 
are covered over with beautiful diapered patterns, and admirably show the 
wealth of design produced by the medizval craftsmen. An effigy of a knight 


1The wooden effigies of the de la Poles’ effigy of king John at Worcester was 
at Wingfield retained their original colour- entirely gilded in 1873, apes tise the 
ing until the eightéenth century when they _ original colouring. 
were painted white. The wooden figure of 
Sir Hugh Bardolf at Barham, Norfolk, was 2 Tllustrated in colour in a paper by A. 
perfect till about the same time, but it is Hartshorne on Wooden Effigies in a volume 
now sanded to represent stone, and the on Some Minor Arts, 1894. 
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at Haccombe, Devon, has a flowing design in black running over the gilt 
gesso chain-mail, and the jupon of the kneeling figure of Sir Edward Despencer 
at Tewkesbury is diapered in squares and lozenges, the recumbent effigy of 
Sir Guy de Bryan at the same place retaining considerable traces of diapered 
gesso ornament. A late example occurs at Elford on the effigy of William 
Staunton (223). The face and hands are flesh colour, the tunic red, the hose 
green, the shoes and dog are brown, and the whole has been relieved with 
gilt. Other figures retaining part of their decoration occur at Long Ashton, 
Warwick, and Arundel, and also the effigy of bishop Bronscombe at Exeter. 

The alabastermen continued the use of colouring and gilding. Owing 
to the softness of the material when first excavated, the delicate detail was 
carved directly upon the figures, and the gesso was only used for the dainty 
patterns with which the costumes were enriched, as exhibited on the tombs 
of bishop Wykeham at Winchester (187), bishop Beckington at Wells, and 
lady Montacute at Oxford. Little alabaster angel-weepers stood on a green 
ground flowered with daisies at Ewelme, their wings red, with peacocks’ eyes, 
their hair gilt, their robes scarlet edged with gilt, against a golden background 
with gesso knobs. 

_ Effigies cast in metal were fine-gilt and burnished, at a cost often amounting 
to a third of the whole charge for the complete memorial. In the contract for 
the tomb of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, the executors were to find 
the gold for the gilding, which was to cost a hundred and forty-six pounds, 
eleven shillings, out of the total charge of four hundred and twelve pounds, 
fourteen shillings, and eightpence, for the complete tomb. The correspondence 
still extant relating to the construction of the tomb to cardinal Wulcy, states 
that the gilding of Henry VII’s tomb cost two hundred pounds, and that the 
cardinal’s would amount to the enormous sum of eight hundred pounds, of 
which sum over three hundred and eighty had been expended prior to his 
downfall. Many effigies were further adorned with jewels made of paste or 
glass, of which the sockets remain as on the effigies of the kings in Westminster 
abbey. 

The canopies above the tombs were likewise enriched with gold and 
colours. Mr. Lethaby describes the tombs of Aveline and her husband in 
Westminster abbey in the following words :—“ Aveline’s tomb (60) was entirely 
covered with gilding and painting. Carvings and weepers were gilt, and the 
image was fully painted. There are yet some traces of painting on the pillow 
being arms set in lozenges, painted in transparent lacquer colours over a gold 
ground, giving the effect of translucent enamel. The tomb of her husband 
Edmund (54), was still more splendid, for large use was made of enamel- 
like patterns painted on gold, recessed in little panels, and covered with glass. 


1 There is a list of effigies and tombs retaining traces of colour in the V. and A.M. 
handbook, dealing with the subject of mural decorations prior to the end of the sixteenth 
century, by C. E. Keyser. 
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The figures are not only painted, but the drapery was diapered all over with 
a delicate pattern. The mouldings of the architectural framework of Edmund’s 
tomb were covered with raised gesso patterns and armorial bearings alter- 
nating with roses. The mouldings and sculptures of the tomb proper were 
entirely gilt ; the hollows and recesses were coloured bright red and green, 
and the shields above the weepers had the bearings modelled in gesso.” 4 
Portions of tombs were also painted with scenes. The base of the Crouch- 
back tomb on the ambulatory side had a painting of ten armed knights, 
each holding a spear with a banner attached. The painting at the base of 
the Valence tomb is too far gone to be identified. The wall under the arch of 
the tomb of Sir Roger de Kerdeston, 1337, at Reepham, Norfolk, has a painting 
depicting a hunting scene in a wood. 

The tomb of lord Bourchier, 1231 (41),in Westminster abbey was covered 
with colour. The ground colour of the stonework was blue, almost every 
part was ornamented with gilding and painting, and the screenwork above 
thickly powdered with golden Catherine wheels. The transomes of the screen 
were enriched with angels having golden wings, each angel holding an em- 
blazoned shield, interspersed with mottoes in gold. The whole tomb was a 
storehouse of heraldry. The flat wooden testers over the tombs were also 
enriched. That over the tomb of Edward, prince of Wales, at Canterbury, 
is ornamented with his motto, and a representation of the Trinity and evange- 
listic emblems ; that over the monument of Henry IV (174), with the motto 
of the king and queen on an ermine ground. The one above the figures of 
Richard II and his consort has a richly gilded ground, upon which are depicted 
the Coronation of the Virgin, and the Majesty, with two angels holding shields 
bearing the arms of the royal pair. 

In addition to painting and gilding the shrines were encrusted with jewels 
and ornaments of gold. From a list of precious images and jewels drawn up, 
1267, belonging to the shrine of St Edward in Westminster abbey, we gather 
that their value at the present day would reach the sum of eighty thousand 
pounds. The list includes images in gold of St Edward having two great 
sapphires, a king with a ruby on his breast, a king with a flower in his hand 
and a great garnet on his breast with other precious stones and pearls; the 
Blessed Virgin and her Son set with rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and garnets. 
An image of a king having an enamelled and jewelled crown upon his head, 
and holding a feretrum in his hand, set with precious stones ; a Majesty, and 
other images of gold with jewels and cameos. Other forms of colour decoration 
included mosaics and enamels. Mosaics were applied to the shrine, the tombs 
of Henry III and of his children, as well as to the floor of the presbytery of 
Westminster abbey. Enamels were used for the tomb of William de Valence, 
and for the numerous shields decorating the royal monuments; plates of 
silver-gilt were employed to cover the effigy of Henry V in the same way 

1 Westminster Abbey and The King’s Craftsmen, page 267. 
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that the enamelled copper plates had been used for the tomb of William de 
Valence. 

A view of the east end of the abbey church at Westminster, when the 
walls, tombs, furniture, and embroideries were freshly wrought, all glowing 
with gold and colour and leading up to the resplendent shrine, must have 
been one of overpowering grandeur. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, TOMB TO LODOWICK ROBSART, LORD BOURCHIER, K.G., 
d. I43I, STANDARD BEARER TO KING EDWARD V 


Il. THE ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION OF 
TOMBS AND CHANTRY-CHAPELS 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


THE architectural styles of the medizval period can be studied to better advan- 
tage in the tombs and chantry-chapels which still survive within our churches 
than in the buildings themselves. Being comparatively of small size and of 
homogeneous design and erection, they show in great completeness the con- 
structive and decorative features of the date of their erection. In the following 
pages an attempt has been made to follow the gradual change that took place, 
to point out the variations of style and their effect upon the form and design 
of the monument. 

In the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries burials within churches 
were but few in number, the privilege being reserved for the bodies of founders 
or benefactors. Their tombs were generally recessed under low arches in 
the north wall of the chancel or presbytery as at Carlisle (47), or were built 
in the outside of the church wall as at Great Brington (50) ; bishops and abbots 
being interred in the chapter-house. 

In the early part of the period, the bodies were interred in coffins hewn 
out of stone (46), over which were placed slabs usually decorated with a cross 
(45), often with an additional symbol of rank or position, such as a crosier, 
chalice, sword, or key. Subsequently such slabs were incised with a figure 
representing the person buried beneath ; this developing later into the com- 
plete effigy. The stone coffins when interred in the churchyard were sunk to 
the level of the earth, but within the church they were sometimes allowed 
to remain above the ground and were then carved, such as the one remaining 
at Llanwrst (46), which is decorated with quatrefoils. 

When tombs were placed away from the walls and were without canopies, 
the coffins were enclosed in chests constructed of thin stone slabs and lost their 
coffin form. An early example in Purbeck marble at Exeter, 1210 (47), to 
bishop Henry Marshall, is elaborately decorated with deeply sunk quatrefoils, 
within which are placed seated figures and heads, the spandrels being 
filled with stiff foliage. The quatrefoil was a favourite form of ornament, 
and was repeatedly used in early work.1 Another form was the arcade, 
composed of small pillars with foiled arches, seen on the wooden tomb at 
Pitchford, Salop.2, Heraldry was also employed by the middle of the century, 


1E.g. the tombs of lady Fitz-Alan at last with the tomb at Rochester to Gilbert 
Chichester and bishop Wm. Gifford at of Glanville, d. 1216. 
Worcester, the base of the shrine of St. 
Frideswide at Oxford (51) and on the gable *The base of St. Cantilupe’s shrine and 
of the tomb of archbishop Hubert Walter the tombs of archbp. Hubert and of William 
at Canterbury, 1205 (33). Compare this de Valence. . 
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as upon the heart-shrine of bishop Aymer de Valence (48), and a little later 
upon the Pitchford tomb (209). 

Canopies appear over tombs during the second half of the century, and 
are of varied character. When the tomb was placed under a canopy it gener- 
ally retained its low proportions. The Purbeck tomb of bishop Giles Bridport, 
1264 (49), at Salisbury cathedral retains the suggestion of a wall memorial. 
The effigy is placed upon a low tomb and is enclosed on both sides by walls, 
each containing two arches filled with open tracery of early geometric character, 
resting upon shafts having caps and bases. Above the arches are gables, 
the mouldings of which are decorated with leafage, the spandrels’ between 
_ the gables being filled with subject sculpture. The canopy is finished hori- 
zontally by a series of receding mouldings giving the appearance of tiling, 
the whole being surmounted by massive finials of Purbeck foliage. It is a 
beautiful piece of work, full of the best architectural qualities of its time. 

The canopy of the archbishop Walter Gray, 1255-60 (48), at York, also 
of Purbeck marble, had for its probable source of inspiration the shrines 
erected during this period. It is of two stories, the lower consisting of an open 
arcade of three trefoiled arches elaborately moulded, the upper suggesting a 
reliquary chest. It is finished by a gabled roof, broken by a series of gables 
at either side, each of which is topped by a heavy finial adorned with birds and 
foliage.2 The ridge of the roof and the sides of the gables have crockets 
closely set together, the label stops have carved heads, and the shafting caps 
together with those of the blind arcade and the spandrels are carved with 
foliage. 

, The gables which appear on the canopies at York and Salisbury are further 
developed at Hereford over the tomb of bishop Peter of Aquablanca, 1270 
(50) ; they now stand alone and are of asteeper pitch. This canopy is designed 
in three bays of one story, standing on slender Purbeck shafts, the gables 
being filled in with geometrical tracery and divided from each other by tall 
pinnacles, designed as four-shafted capped pillars, crowned by spires. The 
whole is thin, hard, and wiry, but interesting as showing the trend in which 
canopy design was moving. This is also shown by the solid gable over the 
exterior tomb at Great Brington (50), the gabled form becoming the principal 
constructional feature of the first half of the next century. The bases of the 
shrines erected during the second half of the thirteenth century were designed 
in two stories, the lower one in the solid, the upper with open arcading for 
the display of offerings, the top being finished by a platform upon which 
rested the actual shrine. In the sandstone shrine-base of St Thomas Cantilupe 
at Hereford (51), the solid base is enriched with arcading, containing carved 
figures of knights. The spandrels of both stories are filled with delicate foliage, 
which is even excelled by the carving in the spandrels round the shrine-base 


1 Archbishop Walter Gray, 1255-60, York (48), bishop Giles Bridport, 1264 (49), at 
Salisbury ; bishop Aquablanca, 1270, Hereford (50), and Great Brington, Northants, 


1275 (50). : 
2 The finials are modern work executed by Bernasconi. 
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of St Frideswide at Oxford, where although the foliage is naturally treated 
it retains its sculpturesque quality in the highest degree.* 

In the third quarter of the century, abbot Richard Ware brought Italian 
artists in ‘‘ Roman Cosmati”’ or mosaic to England to assist in decorating 
the new abbey church at Westminster, and the base of Edward the Confessor’s 
shrine (52) made by “ Peter Civis Romanus ”’ was erected in 1269. It was 
constructed of Purbeck marble slabs about six inches in thickness forming a 
series of stall-like recesses, the fronts faced with slabs cut into trefoiled heads, 
the whole originally covered with glass mosaic of intricate design. The base 
of the shrine was pulled down by order of Henry VIII, but was re-erected in 
the reign of queen Mary by abbot John Feckenham, though not as it had 
originally stood, the wooden shrine-case belonging to this date. The tombs 
of Henry III, 1290 (53), and his infant children were enriched in the same 
manner. The former is in two stories of Italian design, the lower story having 
open recesses. The tomb is decorated with mosaics of serpentine and marble, 
and red slabs of porphyry. This completed tomb, surmounted by the king’s 
effigy in bronze-gilt, may be classed as one of the finest memorials in Europe. 

By the end of the century tombs were also constructed of composite 
materials, as that one in Westminster abbey to William de Valence (53), 
where the base being of stone, the chest and effigy of wood, the wooden portions 
being originally covered with metal plates decorated with enamel. In the 
Louvre is an effigy to Blanche de Champagne, 1283, executed at Limoges, of 
similar workmanship, and there is little doubt that both tombs originated 
from the same source.? 


1The Cantilupe base retains the coffin Walter of Merton, bishop of Rochester, 
form, its sides are divided into six bays. showing that about the year 1276 £40 5s. 6d. 
St. Frideswide’s base has been recovered was paid to Master John of Limoges for the 
piecemeal and fitted together without any making and carriage to Rochester of a 
attempt at restoration. tomb for the said bishop; it is thus 

?Among the MS. accounts of Merton apparent that works were imported from 
College, Oxford, is one of the executors of» Limoges to England. 
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STONE COFFINS 


LLANRWST, DENBIGH, IN THE GWYDYR CHAPEL 
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THIRTEENTH CENTURY TOMBS 


EXETER CATHEDRAL, PURBECK MARBLE TOMB OF BISHOP HENRY MARSHALL, I210 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY, SHRINE OF ST EDWARD, 1269 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY, TOMB TO WILLIAM DE VALENCE, 1296 
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THE tomb design of the first half of the fourteenth century had certain well 
marked characteristics, such as in the use of the gable in its many and varied 
forms as the principal feature of its construction, the over elaboration of its 
decoration by the free use of foliage for the enrichment of the crockets, crestings, 
and finials, and the passion for crowding plain spaces with niche-work. In the 
second quarter, these methods were carried still further by the use of pinnacles 
combined with canopied niches in the construction of towering canopies, tier 
upon tier, until the constructive features were almost obliterated under a 
load of enrichment, and the canopy became a maze of intricate detail. 

The shrine-base of St Alban, 1305 (62), already shows a tendency to elabora- 
tion. A wonderful piece of craftsmanship in Purbeck marble, it marks a 
crisis in the trade. Up to this time the Purbeck quarries had provided a 
large proportion of the effigies carved in this country, but later under changed 
conditions they had to rely on tombs and minor requirements of church adorn- 
ment for continued existence.1 

Three tombs dating from the opening years of the century at Westminster 
abbey show the new style in great perfection. The tomb of Aveline, countess 
of Lancaster and wife of Edmund Crouchback, d. 1273 (60), is the first of the 
series. Designed after the manner of the wall tomb and only open to the 
front, the arch of the canopy is a simple trefoil without cusps, having the 
spandrels enriched with foliage. The tomb is divided into six compartments, 
each one being an imitation of the canopy above. The second tomb in date 
commemorates her husband, who was the second son of Henry III, d. 1296 
_ (54). Itis the most elaborate of the three, and is the finest tomb of the period. 
It is constructed with a middle gable over a cinque-foiled arch, flanked by 
two smaller arches with tapering gables, which are decorated with tracery 
of ogee form. The plain spaces of the middle gable are covered with diapering, 
the trefoil within being filled with an equestrian figure ; while the slopes of 
the gable have branching brackets with pedestals for figures. The standards 
are square, solid, and buttressed, rising to the full height of the canopy and 
terminating in pinnacles, which are enriched with brattishing and crocketed 
niche-work. The tomb is decorated in the same manner as the tomb of the 
countess Aveline, but with a greater degree of richness. It stands free, the 
design being repeated on either side, the canopy framing a lierned vault above 


1 Purbeck marble tombs continued to be made until the end of the medizval period, 
such as the tombs to Edward III, 1377 (17), Edward, prince of Wales, 1380 (172), 
Richard II, 1392 (187), the earl of Warwick, 1453 (35), and Sir John Mordaunt, 1506 (100), 
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the effigy. The third example is the tomb of Aymer de Valence, earl of 
Pembroke, d. 1324 (60), cousin to Edward I, this consists of a single gabled 
canopy above a cinque-foiled arch, the foils of ogee shape marking the later 
date ; the tomb niches are still further elaborated, and the whole work shows 
a high degree of excellence. The carved foliage on these tombs retains its 
earlier natural manner, and there are only small traces of the bulbous form, 
which was developed to such extraordinary lengths in the north. 

The type of the earl of Lancaster’s canopy is repeated at Ely, over the 
tomb to bishop William of Louth, d. 1298 (60). Unfortunately the middle 
portion of the tomb has been removed, and the canopy now serves as a doorway. 
Another variation is found in the canopied tomb at Winchelsea to Gervaise 
Alard, designed with side gables and ornamented with a diapered back- 
ground. The tomb is decorated with diapered triple niches in imitation of 
the canopy above. 

The northern work was marked by less restraint and by the free use of 
decoration for its own sake in figure-work and foliage, which reached its fullest 
development on the Percy tomb at Beverley. Whereas the south was influenced 
by French delicacy, the north followed the more robust type of Flanders and 
Germany. The canopy at Bainton (63), of ogee form with heavy crockets 
shows the vigorous Yorkshire style, and the mutilated canopy over a priest 
at Welwick (63)? shows German influence. The effigy of the latter rests under 
a low arch of the earlier type,’ the tracery is already flamboyant, and the canopy 
is a mass of ogee niche-work lacking simplicity of design, which is not atoned 
for by the maze of crockets, tracery, and flying angels with which it is encrusted. 
The tomb of lady Eleanor Percy at Beverley (2, 144), is the most magnificent 
contribution made to the development of canopy-work in the north. It is 
overloaded and extravagant in richness, but its faults are redeemed by the 
excellence of its craftsmanship and the versatility of its invention. The same 
delicacy of minute detail is shown ,in a tomb at Hull, Holy Trinity, where 
angels with shields and foliage are carved in the spandrels. 

In the second quarter of the century the first effigies in alabaster had 
canopies placed over them enriched with pinnacles. The canopy over John, 
lord of Eltham, second son of Edward II, at Westminster abbey, d. 1334 (57), 
consisted of three tall gables with lierne vaulting, the middle gable rising 


1 The gable was used in many ways, e.g. 
singly as in the Aveline tomb (60), the 
Greenfield tomb, 1315, at York (61), the 
Alard tomb at Winchelsea (Front), at 
Exeter cathedral over the tomb in the 
chapel of St. James (61), and the yard- 
tomb at Astbury (69), in triple form with 
the central bay predominating as in the 
Crouchback, Louth and Alard tombs, and 
in three gables of equal size, as the canopy 
over the tomb of prior Sutton, 1320, at 


Oxford (69), this last being decorated with 
ball flower ornament. 


? The Welwick tomb is traditionally said 
to have been removed from Burstall 
priory; it is certainly not in its original 
position. The same may be said of the 
Harrington tomb at Cartmel priory (67). 


3 The low arch was still occasionally used 
as in the canopied tomb to bishop Walter 
Stapledon, d. 1326 (71), at Exeter. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY, TOMB TO LORD JOHN OF ELTHAM, 1334. THE CANOPY 


WAS DESTROYED IN 1760 
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above the others, the finials designed as angels.1 That over Edward II at 
Gloucester (68) is in Caen-stone, and consists of three equal gables, comprising 
a mass of other gables, with pinnacles, and niches, the whole forming a dazzling 
combination of intricate loveliness. The Despencer canopies at Tewkesbury, 
1350-70 (10), rise tier upon tier, the arches having fretted foliations and 
cusps, the structure appearing almost as fragile as a house of cards. This 
multiple scheme of loveliness was a note of the time, not only for the enrich- 
ment of tombs, but for such objects as the sedilia at Exeter, and the Neville 
reredos, 1380, at Durham. This type of work was produced not by the mason 
only, but later also by the woodcarver, who had at first copied stone details, 
as in the stalls at Winchester, 1300, and Lancaster, 1340, and afterwards with 
wood technique, produced the glorious stalls at Lincoln and Chester. 

The less important monuments were recessed into the wall, either con- 
tinuing the preceding manner of placing the arch low down without a tomb,? 
or, with the addition of the tomb, having an arch of considerable height, 
generally of ogee form, with or without shafts and corbels.* 

Fresh experiments in design were made during the first half of ie century 
in the quire of St Augustine’s abbey at Bristol, where a remarkable series of 
recessed canopies remain (65), decorated with inverted arcs joined together 
with finials and enriched by foliage and ball-flower, the sedilia carrying out 
the same motif. It is in this work of abbot Thomas Knowle, 1320-30, that 
the first indication of the latest style of Gothic art appears; the Despencer 
tombs at Tewkesbury mark a further advance, for although partaking of the 
soaring spirit of the time they contain the tracery motif of the fully developed 
window. 

By the middle of the century the upward trend of monumental design 
was being leavened by the use of horizontal mouldings, found in the rich 
northern tomb at Cartmel (67). They also appear with an embattled decora- 
tion combined with the pointed ogee gable on the tombs to Sir John Wingfield, 
1355, at Wingfield, and to Sir William de la Pole at Hull, Holy Trinity, 1367, 
the former with the spandrels plain, the latter decorated with perpendicular 
tracery (66); also in the double gabled tomb at Reepham, 1350. The | 
horizontal line also terminates the fine triple canopy of the Burghersh tomb, 
1355, at Lincoln (67), and also appears upon the early tomb to William, lord 
Graunson, at Hereford (9), in which the upper story consists of six niches 
containing figures, finished above by an open parapet. Towards the close 
of the century the gable went out of fashion, its place being taken by a low 
or four-centred arch, as in the Mainwaring tomb, 1400, at Acton, Cheshire (92), 
where the use of panelling is seen to usurp the niche form of decoration. 


1The canopy over John of Eltham was * The tomb in St. Andrew’s chapel and 
destroyed by the dean and chapter in Sir Richard de Stapledon’s in Exeter (70) 
1760; other destroyed canopies include and the double arched recess at Ducklington 
those formerly over lady Montacute at decorated with the stem of Jesse (70). 
Oxford and Ralph Greene at Lowick. * At Halsall (64), Rippingale and Tewkes- 
bury. 
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During this century the usual form of tomb decoration apart from the 
canopy was the gabled niche, appearing as early as 1292 on the monument 
of queen Eleanor at Westminster abbey (169), where it was used to enclose 
shields hung from bunches of foliage. Gables were however soon employed 
as housings for the little weepers,! which came into vogue at the beginning 
of the century. The form of the niche*gradually altered, the gable giving 
place to a little vaulted canopy enriched with tabernacle-work ; an early 
example being the later Alard tomb at Winchelsea (Frontispiece). 

A few tombs were designed with large deeply recessed niches similar to 
the base of the shrine of St Werburgh at Chester ; examples of these are found 
at Earls Colne, Holbeach, and the tomb of Edward II at Gloucester (68). 
The large niches of Earls Colne are separated by small niches containing figures, 
the spandrels being decorated by shields hung by straps, and the tomb com- 
pleted by a battlemented cornice. In the Holbeach example (15) the large 
niches are diapered on one side of the tomb, the spandrels are filled with shields 
and the cornice mould has a delightful trail of foliage, the effigy slab being 
ornamented with pateras (71). In addition to niche-work the use of the quatre- 
foil was continued as at Aldborough, E.R. Yorks (72), and Clifton Reynes 
(155), with raised mouldings on a sunk background. The latter tomb is 
ornamented by the addition of pateras of roses and flowers in the spandrels, 
which also decorate the mouldings of both tombs, and form a common feature 
of the period.? An early example of square traceried panels containing 
shields is found at Edenham, Lincs. (72), in Ancaster stone, having a curious 
double row of battlementing below. During the second half of the century 
square panels are used on the tombs of Edward III, Edward, prince of Wales, 
and the Cantilupe tomb at Lincoln. 

In the north, reproductions of traceried windows were occasionally used, 
as in the series of niches on the tomb ofa priest at Beverley (73)? and on the 
remarkable coffin-shaped high-tomb in the churchyard at Loversal (73), 
this last example probably belonging to the close of the thirteenth century. 
It is carved with sunk panelling in imitation of a series of diverse windows of 
transitional type. 

By the third quarter of the century the decoration of the tomb assumed 
a form which became almost constant for the next hundred years, and is 
shown in its complete manner on the monument of Edward III, 1377, at 
Westminster abbey (17). It consists of tabernacled housings divided by 
tracery, the base of the tomb being enriched with square traceried panels 
containing shields. 


1The tombs of Aveline (60), Crouchback 
(54) and Aymer de Valence at Westminster 
‘abbey; the Louth tomb at Ely (60), the 
Saltmarshe tomb at Howden (65), the 
Beauchamp tomb at Warwick (16), and the 
Arderne tomb at Elford (18). 


*Later examples of circular quatrefoils 
are at Spratton (170), Hull (66), and 
Wingfield (66). 

3 Nicholas of Hungate, provost, d. 1338. 
The canopy of this tomb is now in the nave 
with St John’s tomb beneath it. 
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ST FRIDESWIDE’S, OXFORD, TOMB TO PRIOR ALEXANDER OF SUTTON, 1320 
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EXETER CATHEDRAL, TOMB TO SIR RICHARD OF STAPLEDON, 1320 
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FIFTEENTH AND EARLY SIXTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


WHEREAS in the preceding centuries the structure formed the predominant 
factor, during the last period the fittings, abundantly enriched and ornately 
decorated, were the most outstanding feature of the churches. The solution 
of constructional problems enabled the wall-space to be used as a framework 
for a sequence of windows filled with glowing colour, and the woodwork of 
the stalls was to be overhung by tabernacled canopies of intricate and delicate 
design ; the screens became gorgeous works of craftsmanship upon which form 
and colour of every kind were lavished, the pulpits and benchends were carved 
with panelling and niche-work, and the tombs encrusted with ornament. 
In all these varied forms the characteristic feature was the use of the transom, 
the design being broken up into panelled shapes decorated with tracery and 
crowned with tabernacles. The popularity of chantry-chapels added to the 
splendour of.the church. These were of every size, and were enclosed from 
the main structure by screenwork in stone, wood, and metal work. Being 
often vaulted over they formed small complete buildings within buildings, 
having their own altars and even sacristies, asin the chapel of bishop Fox (87). 
The chantry-chapels erected at Windsor and the one built by Henry VII at 
Westminster abbey (where also the chantry-chapel of Henry V built above 
the east end of the ambulatory is reached by spiral staircases) rose to the 
importance of great Lady-chapels, and are amongst the most magnificent 
structures erected during the last phase. 
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The chantry-chapel enclosures generally took the form of open tracery- 
work, imitating the windows of the period ; they were designed in bays with 
arched heads, the portion below the transom being filled in solid. 

An early example is the Founder’s chapel at Tewkesbury, of late fourteenth 
century date, which is vaulted, beautifully proportioned, and finely moulded. 
It is interesting to compare this and also the Trinity chapel at the same place 
(82) with abbot William Birde’s chapel at Bath (82) erected a hundred years 
later, and to notice the blunting of the sense of proportion and the loss of 
lightness and delicacy. Two chantry-chapels at Wells offer the same com- 
parison, dean Hugh Sugar’s being an unimaginative version of bishop 
Nicolas Bubwith’s (83) which is of excellent proportion and detail. The 
screens enclosing the Oldham and Speke (87) chapels at Exeter are repro- 
ductions of Devonshire window tracery, and -are surmounted by imitation 
roodloft galleries having the fronts solidly panelled. 

Towards the end of the century the tracery-heads took a four-centred 
form, as shown in the chapels of precentor Sylke, d. 1508, at Exeter (83), and 
one at Bideford; in each case the tomb is inserted in the screen under an 
arch having a horizontal cornice upon which is an incised inscription. The 
screen enclosing the chapel to prince Arthur at Worcester (89), belonging to 
the early sixteenth century, is a combination of open and solid traceries, 
the design showing a return to earlier forms. The panel decoration and the 
mouldings are of extreme delicacy, and although there is no touch of Renais- 
sance detail, the work is sufficiently dainty to suggest its near approach. 

Many chantry-chapels were designed in two stages, the lower story of 
tracery, the upper of niche-work, as the chapel of abbot John Islip at West- 
minster abbey (86).2 At St Frideswide’s, Oxford, is a two-story chantry- 
chapel, the lower constructed of stone, the upper of wood enriched by niches 
surmounted by spires. ° 

The Wainfleet (11) and Beaufort chapels at Winchester are finished 
above the vault with an intricate mass of tall pinnacles, as was the tomb of 
archbishop Henry Bowet, 1423, until damaged by the devastating fire which 
burnt out the quire at York Minster in 1829. The tomb of archbishop John 
Kemp, 1452, at Canterbury is unusual in having a wooden tester supported 
by slender shafts above triple pinnacled niche-canopies. Bishop John Alcock’s 
chapel at Ely, 1500 (14, 88), isa mass of niche-work crowned by spires of rather 
bizarre character, marking a loss of refinement combined with a taste for new 
forms. The Kirkham chapel screen, 1500 (gt), at Paignton, has a multitude 


1 Fitz Hamon, the founder of the abbey, 
was killed in 1107, his chantry was not 
founded until 1397. 

2 Examples of tombs placed under screen- 
work occur at Westminster abbey to lord 
Bourchier (41), also at Callington, Corn- 
wall, and Fairford, Gloucester. 


3Other chapels of two stages are the 
Warwick chapel at Tewkesbury (80) and 
those to Humphrey duke of Gloucester and 
abbot Thomas Ramryge at St. Albans (84) 
and to the duchess of Salisbury at Christ- 
church (114). In the two last the standards 
are crowned by Tudor cupolas, 
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of pinnacled gables above which are openwork pedestals supporting angels 
holding shields. The elaboration of pinnacled niches became very marked 
towards the close of the century, charming examples being the reredos in prince 
Arthur’s chapel, and the niches enclosed under the horizontal head of the 
Courtenay tomb at Colyton, Devon (96). The more usual form of niche was 
finished with a cresting, often battlemented, as in the cornice over the Warwick 
chapel at Tewkesbury (80).1 The reredos in dean Hugh Sugar’s chapel at 
Wells (89) is of the same type, and is covered by an ornate stone tester, whilst 
another beautiful tester was formerly over the altar to bishop Thomas Becking- 
ton’s tomb (145) in the same place. The interior walls of the chapels were 
covered with tiers of canopied niches, as are those of bishops West and Alcock 
at Ely (88, 118), which before their mutilation must have contained 
scores of figures, and formed screens of sculpture similar to the great reredoses 
of Winchester and St. Albans. 

The gabled arch was still decoratively employed, usually in triplets, and 
in the case of bishop William of Wykeham’s chapel (84), formed a constructional 
part of the design, but was generally used in suspension, backed by panelling, 
and finished above with a horizontal cornice.2 It was also applied as 
decoration together with tracery on the panelling of the chapels of bishops 
Longland (85) and Russell at Lincoln, and the canopied tomb of William, earl 
of Arundel (81). 

In the Somerset district the overhanging gables were varied with demi- 
angels with outspread wings, as at Long Ashton (145) and St. Mary Redcliff. 
The four-centred, Tudor, and flattened arches were in general use during this 
period, although the ogee was occasionally employed. The flattened arch 
was a particular feature of the over-elaborated tombs of the south-west, in 
which every inch of space was covered with decoration and the mouldings 
wreathed with foliage.t Other tombs of this district though still ornate are 
not so overcrowded. Fine examples are to be found in the tomb of bishop 
Edmund Stafford, 1418, at Exeter (94)° to bishop Miles Sawley,® 1516, at St. 
Mark’s, Bristol (95), bishop Cornish,’ 1513, at Wells (93), also at Yatton, which 
is designed in two stories, the upper suggesting a niched roodloft front (95). 

The use of the flattened arch was widespread. It is found in places as 
far apart as Exeter in Devon (71), Tong in Shropshire, above the Vernon tomb, 


1 The Fleming chapel at Lincoln (85) and 
the Wykeman cenotaph at Tewkesbury. 

2 As over the tombs of bishop Richard 
Redman, Ely (86), Gower’s tomb, South- 
wark, Pemberton’s tomb, 1500, at St. 
Helen’s, London, and in a group of four 
over Chaucer’s tomb at Westminster. 

3 As the Berkeley tomb, 1461, St. Mark’s 
Bristol (12), the Herbert tomb at Aber- 
gavenny, 1510, and the Easter sepulchre at 
Woodleigh, Devon (93). 


4Such as those at Berry Pomeroy, 
Henaton Punchardon, Monkleigh, and 
Portlemouth. 

6’ The original alabaster effigy is on a 
much later tomb. 

® Miles Sawley was bishop of Llandaff 
and abbot of Eynsham. 

7 Thomas Cornish was precentor, canon 
residentiary and suffragan bishop of Wells 
and of Exeter, his title being bishop of 
Tenos. 
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and at Lanercost in Cumberland, over the Dacre tomb.! These varied forms 
were supplemented by the use of the horizontal cornice found over the splendid 
tomb to the duchess of Suffclk at Ewelme (24).2. In the extreme north the 
Scotch style showing an admixture of French influence was felt from over the 
border, and is seen in the curious chantry chapel to prior Rowland Leschman, 
1491, at Hexham (go), especially in the tracery heads of the enterclose, also 
in the decoration of the Dacre tomb at Lanercost (162). 

During the last phase, the decoration of tombs was largely under the 
control of the alabaster trade, but in the south tombs formed of Purbeck 
slabs continued to be made until its close; such for example as the tomb 
to Sir John Mordant, 1506, at Turvey (100), decorated with lozenge tracery 
containing shields, the twisted corner posts marking the coming Renaissance. 
The lozenge pattern is also used on the tomb of the earl of Wiltshire, 1499, at 
Lowick? (142), encircled by Stafford knots, but the more usual form of tracery 
was the quatrefoil enclosing a shield ;+ this was surrounded either by a circle 
as on the churchyard tomb at Long Coombe (105), or within a square divided 
by buttressed pinnacles as at Brington (13), and even crowned by niche-work 
as at Tong (99) ; it was also used alternately with niches as at Thame. Ordinary 
panelled tracery leaving spaces for shields or weepers without housings is 
found at Minster Lovel, 1431, Stanton Harcourt, 1471 (155), and in the 
diminutive tomb at Youlgrave (143). 

The majority of tombs follow the niched and tabernacled form of the 
alabaster centres, and of these types there seems to be an almost endless 
variety, emanating not only from the Midlands, but also from London and 
York. The tomb of Henry IV at Canterbury (174) is paralleled by the tomb of 
the Nevilles at Staindrop in Durham (99), showing how widespread was their 
distribution. The exquisite niches of both tombs are divided by deep traceried 
panels, and although now tenantless, they were no doubt once filled by little 
figures cut in the round. The noble type of tabernacled tomb at Tong, 1451 
(98), is surrounded by alternate figures of apostles and angels in the quarry 
style, and Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and the surrounding counties afford 
numerous examples, in some instances several occurring in one church, illus- 
trating the various features of this wonderful centre.® 

The alabaster weepers are dealt with elsewhere, and it only remains to 


1 These arches also cover the effigies of 
Sir John Spencer and his wife at Great 
Brington, 1522 (13), bishop Henry Bowet’s 
tomb at York, bishop John King’s at 
Oxford, and to John de la Pole, duke of 
Suffolk, at Wingfield, Suffolk (92). 

*Also the Cheney chantry tomb at 
Edington, Wilts (96) and the tombs at 
Childry, Berks ; Eye, Suffolk, and at many 
other places. 

°The lozenge seems to have been a 


favourite design of the Nottingham “ ala- 
blasterers,’’ as it appears at Holme Pierre- 
point, Radcliffe-on-Soar, and Strelly in 
that county. 

4The heads of small weepers are visible 
above the shields of the panelled tomb at 
Spilsby. 

5 E.g. Ashbourne, Norbury, Elford, Tong, 
Willoughby, Spilsby, Bottesford, Clifton, 
and Radcliffe-on-Soar, only to name a 
few. 
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select one or two tombs for special mention, such as the Norbury (19) and Aber- 
gavenny groups, composed of ogee canopied niches divided by pinnacled 
buttresses, the top slab projecting in a graceful cavetto moulding finished with 
battlementing. Two late tombs of similar design occur at Tong, 1517, and 
Elford, 1525 (122), having flattened arches filled with flamboyant tracery 
and containing small shields, which alternate with little niches enshrining 
bedesmen, and mark the closing phase of the alabasterer’s art. On some 
tombs the weepers are uncomfortably out of proportion to the niches, as at 
Moreton Corbett, and on a tomb at Stanton Harcourt. The late Yorkshire 
type has small thin figures, as at Thornhill and Ryther, but the earlier tombs 
from this centre are indeed excellent, such as those at Barnston, Halston, 
and Swine (21). In addition to the niched canopies surrounding the tombs, 
sumptuous canopies were also placed behind the heads of the recumbent 
effigies. Those at Lowick (102) and Ewelme (103) have beautiful canopied 
vaults, and the tracery by which they are surrounded is most elaborate. 
The top of the canopy exposed to view at the head of the tomb is enriched 
with tracery (102), and at Arundel has a niche for a figure (103).1 

. In the south-west, the niche-work followed an independent line. The 
‘canopies on the tomb of abbot Walter Newbury, 1478, at Bristol (65) are very 
deep, and have delicate.tracery cusped with roses. The Kirkham chapel 
screen at Paignton (146) contained beautiful open canopies crowned with 
battlemented heads, and openwork pedestals having a bar threaded through 
the little open arches. Tombs were also constructed of table form, as the 
one to bishop Thomas Beckington at Wells (171) ; it was customary when this 
particular form of tomb was used to place a shrouded figure or cadaver in the 
space beneath, as under the tomb of bishop Richard Fleming, 1430, at Lincoln 
(85). Tombs were occasionally used as Easter sepulchres, as at Woodleigh 
(93) and Holcombe Burnell, Devon, and, at Wingfield, Suffolk (22), the side 
of a tomb has been constructed so as to form triple sedilia.? 

The diversity of design, the thought and care bestowed upon minute 
details, and the wealth of ingenuity and imagination displayed on the varied 
forms of decoration, make these tombs one of the most fascinating studies of 
.a marvellous art, which not only flourished with great vigour, but was truly 
part of the life and soul of the people, whose inimitable craftsmanship was the 
great glory of the fifteenth century. 


1Other examples are on the tombs of 
‘Henry IV at Canterbury, bishop Stafford, 
Exeter (94), two tombs at Abergavenny, 
-and a Renaissance example at Battle. 


2Tt is conjectured that the alabasterers 
<sometimes placed their slabs upon lions in 


the same manner as those used to support 
thrones, but although no complete example 
survives, Dr. Philip Nelson has in his 
collection an alabaster couchant lion of 
large. size (163) of fourteenth century date, 
which has been used as a supporter for this 
purpose. 
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TEWKESBURY ABBEY, THE WARWICK CHAPEL, C. 1422 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, 
CHAPEL OF BISHOP RICHARD FLEMING, ¢. 1430 
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CHAPEL OF BISHOP JOHN LONGLAND, C¢. 1521-47 
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WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 
CHAPEL OF BISHOP RICHARD FOX, ¢, 1501-28 


EXETER CATHEDRAL, 
CHAPEL OF SIR JOHN SPEKE, c. 1518 
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TONG, SALOP, TOMB TO SIR RICHARD VERNON, I45I, AND HIS WIFE BENEDICTA LUDLOW 


TONG, SALOP, TOMB TO SIR WILLIAM VERNON, C. 1467 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY ALABASTER TOMBS 


STAINDROP, DURHAM, TOMB TO RALPH NEVILLE, FIRST EARL OF WESTMORLAND, 
d. E4L5, AND HIS TWO) WIVES 


EWELME, OXON., TOMB TO ALICE, DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK, 1475 
og 


TURVEY, BEDS., TOMB OF PURBECK MARBLE WITH ALABASTER EFFIGIES TO 
SIR JOHN MORDAUNT, d. 1506, AND HIS WIFE EDITH LATIMER 
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WRAXALL, SOMERSET, STONE TOMB TO SIR EDWARD GORGES, d. 1S tA, 
AND HIS WIFE ANN 


FENITON, DEVON, STONE TOMB WITH CADAVER 
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DECORATIVE FEATURES OF ALABASTER TOMBS 


LOWICK, NORTHANTS., HEAD CANOPIES ON THE TOMB TO RALPH GREEN, ESQ., 
I419, AND HIS WIFE CATHERINE MALLEY 
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DECORATIVE FEATURES OF ALABASTER TOMBS 


ARUNDEL, SUSSEX, HEAD CANOPY ON THE TOMB TO THOMAS FITZALAN, EARL OF 
ARUNDEL, 1416 
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LONG COOMBE, OXON., FIFTEENTH CENTURY YARD TOMB 


THE RENAISSANCE: INFLUENCE 
FUNeeE ESI XTERNTH CENTURY 


AT the commencement of the sixteenth century English Gothic art, the evolu- 
tion of which had hitherto continued without interruption, was met by the 
gentle lapping of the tide of the Renaissance. For nearly a century in Italy 
whence its influence sprang, the Renaissance had been in full surge, then 
spreading gradually through Europe, it at length reached our shores. During 
the first half of the century we can study the attempt of English craftsmen, 
doomed by the force of circumstances to failure, to graft the delicate southern 
ideals of Italy on to the sturdy and vigorous art of our native northern 
Gothic. At this period the whole of the intellectual and artistic outlook of 
Europe was in a state of flux, primarily produced by the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453, which caused a revived interest in the study of the classical world, 
but also influenced by the discovery of America by Columbus in 1492. The 
invention of printing, moreover, opened a new field of opportunity for the 
study of revived forms of classic architecture, a style which in Italy had not 
at this time been reduced to a formula by inflexible rules and the exact copy- 
ing of Greek and Roman buildings, the results of which at a later period was 
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to place genius and imagination within a strait jacket. It was, therefore, 
at a time glowing with fascinating possibilities and exciting experiments, such 
as those attempted by artists from Brunelleschi to Michael Angelo, that the 
influence of the Renaissance first reached England. 

Henry VIII, following the example of Francis I, was in his early years a 
patron of the arts, and interested himself in this new world of thought and 
culture. He invited Italian craftsmen to his aid to assist him in completing 
and adorning the great chantry-chapel of Henry VII at Westminster abbey, 
securing for this purpose the services of Benedetto and Pietro Torrigiano, 
a fellow student of Michael Angelo. Unfortunately, no remains of the work 
of the former have come down to us, but three tombs by “ Peter Torisany,” 
as the English called him, are still in existence; namely, those to doctor 
Young, the countess of Richmond and Derby, and to Henry VII and Elizabeth 
of York. 

The tomb of doctor John Young, 1516, in the Rolls chapel (107), is of 
pure Florentine design, and is enclosed within a circular-headed arch in the 
wall. It consists of a stone pedestal on which rests a sarcophagus surmounted 
by an effigy in terra-cotta ; in the lunette is a bust of our Lord attended by 
cherubs, in the manner of Donatello. The effigy is carefully modelled, full 
of refinement and dignity, and is no doubt by Torrigiano, but the remainder 
of the work is possibly by another hand, the cherubs’ heads being of poor 
quality. 

The memorial to the countess of Richmond and Derby? (36) in West- 
minster abbey, is an altar tomb constructed of black marble or touch, on which 
is the noble and stately effigy of the countess in gilded bronze, modelled with 
much freedom of style. The sides of the tomb are divided into panels, three 
on each side and one at each end, which are separated by shallow fluted 
pilasters with capitals. Each panel is decorated with a wreath, the spandrels 
being filled with a naturalistic treatment of the Tudor rose ; within the gar- 
lands is a series of shields of arms surmounted by crowns, the decoration being 
carved out of the marble with the exception of the shields, which are of thin 
plates of bronze-gilt.? 

The tomb of Henry VII in his chapel was already well advanced at the 
time of his death, but was abandoned,’ and the work given to Torrigiano (111). 
The contract was signed on October 26, 1512, for the sum of fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling, and the tomb took six years to complete. It consists of an 
altar tomb, a concession to English taste and tradition, of the type used for 
the tomb of the countess of Richmond and Derby, the sides being decorated 

i The countess was the mother of Henry mate for the original tomb, but was after- 
WADE, wards rejected by Henry VIII in favour of 
Torrigiano. Drawswerd was member of 
parliament and lord-mayor of York, and a 
member of a family of imagers who flour- 
3 Drawswerd of York was asked to esti- ished for three generations. 


2 For the contract of this tomb see page 
31, and for the grate, page 167. 


A TERRA-COTTA TOMB BY PIETRO TORRIGIANO 


LONDON, ROLLS CHAPEL, TOMB TO DR JOHN YOUNG, I51I2, DEAN OF YORK AND 
KEEPER OF THE ROLLS 
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with panels ornamented with gariands carved in touch, the spandrels having 
Tudor roses, and the dividing pilasters being of bronze. Within the garlands 
are twelve saints in pairs executed in bronze-gilt (117), these include the king’s 
ten patron saints as stipulated for in the original contract. At each end 
of the tomb are shields of arms,! (111), supported by amorini. On the tomb 
are the recumbent effigies of the king and his consort, and at each corner of 
the slab are free-seated angels or putti of graceful design supporting the upper 
shields of arms, and formerly holding banners and the sword of state. The 
tomb is surrounded by a metal screen (175) or grate of bronze-gilt, of Gothic 
design innocent of foreign influence and ornamented with images of which 
only six remain.” 

Benedetto designed a tomb for Cardinal Wulcy, which was in course of 
construction at Windsor when he fell into disgrace. Henry VIII appropriated 
the materials and commissioned Benedetto to design a still richer and more 
magnificent structure. It would appear from the researches of Mr Higgins, 
to have consisted of a base and high pedestal, decorated with bronze panels, 
on which stood a sarcophagus bearing the recumbent effigy of the king. It 
was constructed of touch, white marble, and bronze. Surrounding it stood 
ten bronze pillars ten feet high, surmounted by figures of the Apostles, five 
feet in height, and executed in the same material ; between each pillar being 
a large candelabrum, nine feet in height. The tomb was surrounded by a 
grate of copper. Sandford states that ‘‘ the tomb was to contain in breadth 
twenty feet upon the pavement and to be twenty-eight feet in height. The 
whole number of images being one hundred and thirty-four, and of the histories 
forty-four, and all of gilt-brass as appeareth in the designment.”’ It was the 
most costly and sumptuous memorial ever erected in England, and was still 
unfinished at the king’s death. It remained thus through the succeeding 
reigns of his children, the bronze work being finally broken up and sold by 
the Long Parliament. The sarcophagus, part of the original tomb of Wulcy, 
was eventually converted into a memorial to lord Nelson in the crypt of St 
Paul’s at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The work of these Italian artists in England had no following. The 
English craftsmen never assimilated their designs, and the altar tomb remained 
in use for another hundred years. Various influences were at work to prevent 
the dominance of the Italian ideal. Although English students had for fifty 
years studied in Italy, and the greatest nobles followed the latest fashion, 
there was a strong feeling of dislike for Italians by Englishmen, which was 
more than reciprocated by their artists, as the quotation from Cellini concerning 
“those beasts of English’ more than proves ; nevertheless classic forms of 


1 Sir William St. John Hope pointed out 2 This grate possibly formed part of the 
some years ago that these shields are tomb that was first set up at Windsor and 
English and not Italian work. See Hope’s removed thence in 1502-3. 

Windsor Casile, ii. 481. 
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decoration were applied to Gothic structures, first to small things as tombs 
and chantry-chapels, and afterwards to buildings. The detail of the early 
Renaissance in England was small in scale and elastic in character, coloured 
and transfused by first passing through France and Flanders, Tudor Gothic 
being well adapted for its reception, since the style had lost its upright soaring 
character and the horizontal line predominated. 

The southern and eastern counties were influenced by the Renaissance 
to a greater degree than elsewhere; and its detail applied upon the purely 
English Gothic structures, as exhibited on certain screens in Devonshire and 
tombs in Hampshire and Sussex, forms a fascinating and charming combina- 
tion of strength and delicacy co-ordinated toa commonend. This is exhibited 
to a marked degree on the chantry-chapels at Christchurch, Hants, to prior 
John Draper, 1529 (114), and the countess of Salisbury, 1530-40, of Caen 
stone (114) and the chantry-chapel to bishop Nicholas West at Ely, 1533 
(x18). The detail is kept solely for the decoration of the narrow surface bands 
and brackets, left by the English masons to be filled in, either by Italians or 
carvers imbued with their ideas. The same may be said of the quire screens 
at Winchester, which carry wooden Italian reliquary chests placed there by 
bishop Richard Fox, 1520 (126), the latter probably used as a model from 
which our English carvers drew their inspiration. 

Many chantry-chapels and tombs continued to be constructed entirely 
free from foreign influences, such as those to abbot John Islip at Westminster 
abbey, and. bishop Fox at Winchester (86, 87). Other tombs show a freedom 
of treatment which, although entirely devoid of foreign influence, marks a 
loosening of the architectural restraint which dominated the whole Gothic 
period. This is exemplified in the tombs to Sir Edward Gorges, 1512, at 
Wraxall (101), and Sir Matthew Craddock (in Bath oolite) at Swansea (123). 
The nearness of approach between the latest Gothic and the early Renaissance 
tombs may be studied in two wall tombs at Exeter cathedral (112), to William 
Parkhouse, canon, 1540, and Anthony Harvey, 1564, which are both alike in 
design and totally different in detail. Other examples which remain construc- 
tionally Gothic, the details and figures alone showing Renaissance influence, 
are the wall-tombs at Broadwater, 1535 (116), Petworth, 1527 (116), Hinton 
St George, 1537, and the Sussex tombs at Wiston, 1540, and West Wittering, 
1545 (126). The La Warr chapel at Boxgrove, 1539 (113) is Tudor, but the 
pillars are covered with arabesque ornament, the shields being held by amorini. 
A more Italian type is shown at Broadwater in a La Warr wall-tomb of Caen 
stone with an overhanging tester, 1554 (115), and in the details of bishop 
Stephen Gardner’s chapel, 1550, at Winchester (115), which has a frieze 
approaching the classic. ; 

The treatment adopted for the decoration of the sides of the tomb followed 
more closely the fashion set by the tombs of Henry VII and the countess of 
Richmond and Derby. The roundel or wreath was accepted, and pilasters or 
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twisted columns formed the division, as in prior Thomas Vyvian’s tomb at 
Bodmin, 15331 (121), the circles being filled with figure subjects and angels 
bearing shields. The same feature is used on Sir Anthony Browne’s tomb at 
Battle, 1540 (120), where amorini are holding shields as on the tomb of Henry 
VII; in this case the upper part of the panel is finished by an elliptical arch 
filled with a concave shell. This feature is also prominent in the niche-heads 
surrounding the fine tomb to Thomas Howard, third duke of Norfolk, 1554 
(124), at Framlingham, under which are figures of the Apostles bearing their 
emblems.2. Two other tombs in the same church, also in freestone exhibit 
excellent features ; the first to Henry Fitzroy,* duke of Richmond, 1536 (120), 
is composed of panels bearing delicately cut shields of arms, which are divided 
from each other by pilasters, whilst above, forming a frieze, is a series of 
panels carved with subjects from the Old Testament. In the second (121) the 
panels are divided by fluted Corinthian columns with capitals, the mouldings 
of the tomb exhibiting the delicate facets of classic art. Formerly there were 
large columns at the corners (of which one base remains) which either supported 
a canopy, or were surmounted by the heraldric beasts now placed at the 
corners of the slab. Often but small indication is given of the change of 
fashion, as in the alabaster tomb to the first earl of Rutland, 1543 (20), at 
Bottesford, where the weepers have been divested of their housings, and the 
ends of the tomb ornamented with tasselled swags, the corners being supplied 
with decorated pilasters. 

New materials came into use, as in the terra-cotta canopied tomb at Layer 
Marney, 1523 (119), possibly of Flemish origin, and it is likely that the material 
was moulded in Flanders, or that foreign artists were brought to England. 
Other influences were felt, as in the Burgundian suggestion on the alabaster 
tomb to Sir William Smythe, 1525, at Elford (122). But the Italian vogue 
vanished with the Reformation, and in future it was to Flanders that England 
turned for inspiration and design. Although the delicacy and beauty of Italian 
art were never mastered by our craftsmen, they refined on the models of 
Flanders during the succeeding years. 


1 Titular bishop of Megara, his tomb was 
removed at the suppression from the 
priory to the parish church. 

*It is interesting to notice the gradual 
change in the representation of the weeper. 
In the Framlingham tomb, 1554, the figures 
of the evangelists are still upright in their 
niches, but in the tomb at Cobham, 1558 
(125), which retains its niche-heads, the 
weepers are detached, and kneel upon the 


rim of the base of the tomb, an attitude 
which became fashionable during the next 
century. The tomb of Henry Sacheverell, 
1558, at Radeliffe-on-Soar, Notts, retains 
its weepers of relatives with shields placed 
in front, although ribbons have taken the 
place of niche-work. 

3’ Henry Fitzroy was the natural son of 
Henry VIII, and his tomb was removed 
from Thetford Priory at the suppression. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY, TOMB TO KING HENRY VII AND HIS CONSORT ELIZABETH 
OF YORK, I512 
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JUXTAPOSITION OF GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE DESIGN 


EXETER CATHEDRAL, TOMB TO ANTHONY HARVEY, 1564 
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LATE GOTHIC CONSTRUCTION WITH APPLIED ITALIAN ORNAMENT 


BOXGROVE PRIORY, SUSSEX, THE CHANTRY-CHAPEL OF THOMAS LORD LA WARR 
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GOTHIC CHANTRY-CHAPEL 


A FLEMISH TOMB IN TERRA-COTTA’' AND TOUCH 


LAYER MARNEY, ESSEX, TOMB OF HENRY LORD MARNEY, d. 1523 
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RENAISSANCE TOMBS 


BATTLE, SUSSEX, TOMB TO SIR ANTHONY BROWNE, d. 1548 


FRAMLINGHAM, SUFFOLK, FREESTONE TOMB TO HENRY FITZROY, DUKE OF RICHMOND 
AND SOMERSET, 1536 
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RENAISSANCE TOMBS 


BODMIN, CORNWALL, TOMB IN CATACCLEUSE MARBLE TO PRIOR THOMAS VYVYAN, 
BISHOP OF MEGARE, 4d. 1533 


FRAMLINGHAM, SUFFOLK, FREESTONE TOMB TO MARY FITZ-ALAN, d@. 1557, AND MARGARET 
AUDLEY, d. 1563, WIVES OF THE FOURTH DUKE OF NORFOLK 
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FOREIGN INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND 
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WEST WITTERING, SUSSEX, TOMB OF WILLIAM EARNLEY, d. 1545 
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CANOPY OVER THE TOMB OF ALICE, DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK, EWELME, OXON., 1475 
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“ Gothic Architecture is a sort of fairy story in stone; the folk had fallen in 
Jove with building, and loved that their goldsmiths’ work, and ivories, their seals, 
and even the pierced patterns of their shoes should be like little buildings, little 
tabernacles, little ‘ Paul’s Windows.’ Some of their tombs and shrines must have 
been conceived as little fairy buildings ; they would have liked little angels to hop 
about them all alive and blowing fairy trumpets.” 

W. R. Letuasy, Medieval Art, page 141. 


FIGURE sculpture was employed throughout the whole period to enrich the 
architectural features of tombs. Until the Black Death broke the continuity 
of all work in the middle of the fourteenth century, this motif crowded the 
canopies erected over tombs and shrines; heads were placed within the 
-cornices,! small statuary filled the niches of the standards,? the spandrels were 
fully utilised,? and the mouldings were enriched.* Occasionally single figures 


1 Heads in cornice at Stanton Harcourt ’ Spandrels at Salisbury (49), Exeter (61), 
(136) and the top of Walter’s tomb at Westminster (54) (60), Ely (60), Bainton 


‘Canterbury (33). (63), Beverley (144), and Hull. 

2 Statues in niches at Stanton Harcourt, 
‘Chester (136), Welwick (63), Cartmel (67), “Decorated mouldings at Ducklington 
and Hereford (9). with the stem of Jesse (70). 
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crowned the canopy, as the episcopal statue above archbishop William Green- 
field’s tomb at York (61), or they stood upon pedestals springing from the 
slopes of the great gables as they still do at Beverley, and formerly did upon 
the tombs of Edmund Crouchback, Aymer de Valence and John of Eltham 
at Westminster abbey. Saints and sacred legend were the principal sources 
of inspiration, with such additional subjects as the soul being borne away in 
a winding-sheet by angels.t. During the fourteenth century the northern 
sculptors developed a rich and florid style unmatched elsewhere, as shown 
upon the tombs at Welwick, Beverley, Cartmel, and Hull, and the fragments 
of the shrine of St William preserved in the York museum. 

From the first, the tombs received a share of this decoration. By the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, the Purbeck quarry centres were placing 
small figures of apostles and saints in roundels and quatrefoils on their tombs, 
as appears on bishop Henry Marshall’s monument, 1210, Exeter (47), with 
an alternative decoration of heads, shown also on the base of the shrine of 
St. Frideswide at Oxford, as well as on tombs at Canterbury and Rochester. 

The next step was the placing of figures in sequence round the tomb 
under foiled arches, which were carved in sandstone for the Cantilupe shrine 
at Hereford, 1285 (51), and which may be classed with the Easter Sepulchres 
of Lincolnshire.2, Somewhat earlier, namely in 1275, weepers representing 
relations appear on the tomb of lady Fitz-Alan at Chichester. But we must 
turn to the tombs of Aveline, countess of Lancaster and her husband in West- 
minster abbey, and archbishop John of Peckham at Canterbury, for the first 
genuine adoption of the weeper motif, which had already appeared in France 
in 1260, on the tomb of St Louis at St Denis. These examples may all be dated 
about the year 1290, and in each case the tomb is decorated with a series of 
little figures placed under trefoiled canopies, representing the ‘relatives of the 
deceased as they might have appeared at the obsequies. The countess of 
Lancaster’s tomb (60) has six weepers exquisitely modelled upon it, and may 
be placed as the first of the series ; those of Edmund Crouchback’s tomb (134) 
although divided, seem to have been designed in pairs facing each other, the 
swaying pose of the figure and the throw of the drapery vying with the best 
architectural sculpture of the period. The tomb of Aymer de Valence, 1326 
(134), has also its series of weepers under elaborate canopies ; they are more 
picturesque, but have not quite the dignity of the Crouchback series. 

The tomb of Edward III, 1377 (135), retains its weepers in bronze-gilt 
on the south side, they lack architectural feeling, and are a little stiff in posture. 
We know that these early weepers were representations of real persons, since 
there is a medieval document indexed in Bentley’s Cartulary, which states 
that they were images of all the king’s sons and daughters, and each had its 


1Souls borne by angels at Bainton (63), 2 An early tomb at Howden (65) in stone 
Beverley (2), Cartmel (67), and Elsing is decorated with a series of minstrels hold- 
(241). ing their instruments. 
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shield of arms below in enamel. A list also seems to have been made of the 
weepers round the tomb of queen Philippa, 1369, which have been destroyed 
with the exception of two, which were concealed by the chantry-chapel of 
Henry V, one representing a-lady carrying a small monkey attached to her 
girdle by a chain (134); also the figures on the tomb of the lord John of 
Eltham represent Edward II, queen Isabella, Edward III, and other royal 
relatives (135, 256). 

The Eltham monument, 1334 (256), is the earliest alabaster tomb we now 
possess surrounded by weepers, the background behind the figures being pierced 
and backed by dark stone ; they are quaintly charming, a.little exaggerated 
in pose, with a tendency to disproportion in the hands and feet. The weepers 
surrounding the tombs of lady Montacute at Oxford, Sir John Lyons, 1350 
(137), at Warkworth, and at Abergavenny are of a similar type, and the same 
may be said of such tombs as that at Reepham, Norfolk, and the noble memorial 
to Thomas, earl of Warwick and his lady in the chancel of St Mary’s, Warwick 
(16). Weepers of relatives may be seen in Tottenhoe stone on a tomb at 
Clifton Reynes (137), and they were occasionally placed in pairs under a 
single tabernacle as at Earls Colne, Essex, and at Bartholmey in Cheshire. 
The fashion of representing relations which was general in the fourteenth 
century soon gave place to other ideas, and was not again used until the close 
of the fifteenth century. 

The alabaster format from this time dominated all other styles, both 
in the pose of the figure and the decoration of the tomb ; each of the alabaster 
centres developing differences of style and variations of detail. The charac- 
teristic feature of the Chellaston district was the introduction of angel-weepers, 
holding shields before them with both hands, which first appear in 1390 on 
the Arderne tomb at Elford (18). The Chellaston type has been proved by 
the copy of a contract signed by Thomas Prentys and Robert Sutton in 1419 
for the Greene tomb at Lowick (34). The sides of the tomb are divided into 
housings with tabernacle-work above, now much mutilated. These contain 

-angels standing upon small pedestals, holding shields before them, and clothed 

in albes. They have outspread wings, the outer edges of which are serrated 
with quill-like projections.2_ A parallel type is the angel whose wings have 
the serrations cut within the outer edge, possibly the work of another centre 
near the quarries and found at Abergavenny, Stanton Harcourt, Youlgrave 
(143), and Yatton. 

Another, perhaps a Yorkshire type, followed the florid and freely designed 
manner of the earlier limestone carvers, illustrated by the angels on two tombs 
at Swine (21); they are without housings in a half-kneeling position, each 


1 For contract, see page 30. and in stone on the Warwick chantry at 

Tewkesbury 1422, (80), At Dodford and 

* This type is found at Bottesford, 1414 Tong small figures of saints or apostles 
(138), Dodford, 1444 (161), Tong, 1451 (98), alternate with the angels. 
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pair holding between them a single shield. Although both tombs show the 
same motif, there is a wide difference in their execution, the earlier one retain- 
ing a sculpturesque feeling which is lacking in the stiff and conventional 
treatment of the latter. A similar arrangement is shown on a late tomb at 
Burton Agnes, the shields instead of being held by the angels now rest upon the 
‘string-course and the angels have become perfunctory and lifeless. 

A more carefully modelled type, a little sedate in attitude, but with a 
winsome expression on the features, is to be seen in the small latten angels 
holding scrolls on the Warwick tomb (146), and in those holding censers which 
decorate the east wall of the chantry-chapel (148). All of these we know came 
from London, which was also the possible source of the small angels on the 
chantry-chapel of prince Arthur at Worcester (89), and the same may be true 
of the delightful little wooden figures which surmount the canopy over the 
tomb of the duchess of Suffolk at Ewelme (150). These are delicate and 
charming, and give us a glimpse of the capabilities of the figure-carvers in 
wood, whose work owing to its material has been almost wholly destroyed ; 
the members of the heavenly host marshalled along the cornice of the same 
tomb (127) are also repeated at Windsor, Westminster, Strelly and Hitchin.? 
The Kirkham chantry screen, 1500 (gI), at Paignton, Devon, is surmounted by 
large angels holding shields, which have an affinity to the work which was 
being executed at this time for the chantry-chapel of Henry VII at West- 
minster abbey. 

The south-west also had its own type of angels, generally half-length 
and holding shields, their heads covered with an ornamented circlet or wearing 
a cross, the body clothed with an albe ; the wings were brought straight above 
the head, each feather growing away from its fellow, the quills and feathering 
being carefully carved.2 The tiny fluttering angels at the heads of the effigies 
at Colyton and Long Ashton (94, 96), are sweet little creatures of birdlike form. 

Another alabaster type of angel from the Nottingham centre is reminis- 
cent of the work of the early painters. It has swallow-like wings, shown on 
the tomb at Ewelme (141), and is alternately feathered and draped, and also 
in pairs supporting the cushion under the head of the effigy, and on a 
tomb at Abergavenny. A late fashion of alabaster angel is at Ashbourne, | 
1538 (141), enclosed in tracery and issuing from clouds, which is probably 
an example from the Burton centre. 

During the fifteenth century figures of saints with their well-known 
attributes were introduced, and used alternately with angels as at Tong and 
Dodford, or with panels displaying incidents in their lives, which the Not- 


1In addition to shields, the angels also 2 As on the canopies at Long Ashton 
hold labels and emblems, swing censers, (245), Beckington’s tomb at Wells (145), 
and in the cornice of the canopy of bishop St. Mary’s, Redcliff, and Sugar’s chapel at 
Stafford at Exeter are represented as flying Wells. In the last example the wings are 
and playing musical instruments. only half-spread. 
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tingham “ alablaster men”’ were carving in great prodigality as altar furniture. 
The saints were treated in much the same way as the weepers, and generally 
placed in housings under tabernacles as at Beaumaris (100), or on simple 
pedestals divided from each other by panelled tracery, as at Minster Lovel 
' (139). Occasionally they were used in combination as at Icomb, Gloucester, 
where on a tomb front, the middle housing contains the Holy Trinity, that 
on either side having figures of the deceased, the remainder of the niches 
being filled with angels and saints ; they were also carved in sequence on the 
freestone tomb of bishop Richard Mayhew, 1516, at Hereford, and on the tomb 
at Warrington. These panels were used but sparingly, and were of the better 
known subjects such as the Virgin and Child, the Annunciation, and the 
Holy Trinity, at Wells (149), Willoughby-in-the-Wolds, and Abergavenny ; 
they are usually under tabernacle-work, but were sometimes fitted into the 
tracery panel as at Willoughby. 

In the later years large alabaster panels were employed for the decoration 
of wall-tombs, being inserted under the canopy and behind the effigy as at 
Abergavenny. In the south-west, panels, independent of the alabaster 
influence, were produced in freestone, such as the Annunciation at Yatton, 
a Coronation of the Virgin and the Mass of St Gregory on the tomb screen 
at Paignton (149), and the Resurrection on the Easter Sepulchre at Holcombe 
Burnell. An alabaster slab at Youlgrave, 1493 (75), probably formed part of 
a wall-tomb, or it may be an early example of the memorial produced to rival 
the monumental brass ; in the middle is the Virgin and Child flanked by the 
deceased with their seventeen children, together with three shields and a 
border inscription. A-rare and early mural monument in alabaster is at 
Bakewell, 1377 (179), consisting of two half-length figures of a knight and lady. 
under an attractive embattled canopy decorated by two large shields. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century the little figures of relatives 
were again employed, gaining an added interest by reflecting the changes in 
armour and costume. The latten weepers on the Warwick tomb (146) are 
among the best; a few of the figures have the hood drawn over the face, 
showing that the English trade kept in touch with the changing fashions of 
France. At Norbury are two lovely tombs, 1470 (19), surrounded by relatives 
as weepers, the ends of one tomb having angels with shields. They are placed 
under tabernacles and are divided by crocketted pinnacles forming a rich 
scheme of decoration. The delightful little weeper of Sir Nicholas Fitzherbert, 
a Knight Hospitaller (139), on the single tomb, still retains traces of colour, 
and there is another charming figure of a youth, placed at the end of Sir Richard 
Vernon’s tomb, 1517 (139), at Tong. Other excellent weepers surround the 
tombs of Sir Randle Brereton, 1522 (142, 143), at Malpas, and the tomb of 
Sir William Matthews, 1528 (97), at Llandaff, this last being the brother tomb ~ 


1This motif was continued in the early sixteenth century Renaissance wall-tombs, 
exemplified in the Sussex tombs at Broadwater, Petworth, Wiston, and Wittering (126). 
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to Sir George Forster, 1526, at Aldermaston, in Berkshire. The York weepers 
of this date are not so good, nor do they fill the housings well; like the taber- 
nacles above them they are thin and wiry, as on the tombs at Ryther and 
Thornhill; the shields of the knights covering the lower parts of their legs 
on the last named tomb. At Guisborough, the Bruce cenotaph (140) in stone, 
has a series of armed knights in trefoiled housings, divided by little niches 
containing figures of the evangelists ; the spandrels above have shields carved 
with their emblems, but the general effect of the carving of this late tomb 
is a little heavy and rugged. 

A further variation was the use of bedesmen, foreshadowed on the tomb 
of the earl of Arundel, 1416 (173), which is surrounded by figures of the canons 
of his newly-founded college. They are usually standing, as at North Ashton, 
Tong, 1517, and Elford, 1525 (122), but sometimes seated as at Stanton Har- 
court, and generally hold a rosary or an open book. These little figures 
were also used as puppets protected by the feet of the effigy, and carefully 
posed upon the animal as at Norbury, 1493 (147), Lowick, 1498 (142), Strelly 
and Tong, indicating the play of fancy developed at the Chellaston quarry 
centre, as opposed to the more dignified attitude of the seated figures from 
London at the feet of bishop William of Wykeham, 1404 (147). Little figures 
in this position must have been used from early times, judging from the lower 
portion of a Purbeck effigy to abbot Ralph of Ramsey, 1240, in the possession 
of Dr Philip Nelson, in which little figures of monks reading, face the effigy. 
The vogue of the weeper continued well into the seventeenth century, as 
may be seen from the little kneeling figures carved in relief on the sides of the 
tombs, as well as those in the round which decorate the heavy structural 
monuments of the Elizabethan and Stuart periods.? 

The figure sculpture which decorated the tombs and chantry-chapels of 
the fifteenth century has suffered much from wanton destruction, and only in 
isolated cases are we able to judge of its quality, and the lavish manner in 
which it was used. The most complete series are those which decorate the 
chantry chapels of Henry V (74), and Henry VII at Westminster abbey. 
The former retains a fine collection of figures, many of those adorning the 
niches of the staircases being of full size and of great nobility, as are the lesser 
figures above the reredos; in addition, there are tiers of small figures 
decorating the outside galleries of the chapel, including Henry V on 
horseback, and figure groups representing his coronation, the whole structure 
being encrusted with tabernacle work and statuary. 

The chantry-chapel of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, eee 
in 1457, also retains many of its small niched figures of saints and angels, 


1 At. St. Bartholomew-the-Great, the tomb at Cartmel has little canons carved 
effigy of the founder has little kneeling round the base of the tomb in addition to 
canons reading from open books facing the a series of small weepers placed round the 
efigy. They are placed midway between effigies (67). 
the head and the feet. The Harrington 2 See pages 37, 125. 
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some of them retaining traces of colour ; those of St Catharine and St Margaret 
are particularly beautiful, and there is little doubt that they were sake by 
the same craftsmen who made the tomb (148). 

The chantry-chapel of Henry VII contains the finest gallery in England 
of figure sculpture belonging to the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
comprising as it does over one hundred and twenty-five figures in Caen and 
Reigate stone and in bronze. They mark a change of ideal from the earlier 
work, being pictorial in style, and form a step on the downward path pursued 
by the image-makers, whose work eventually degenerated into the theatrical 
poses of the York centre, as exemplified by the figures on the pulpitum of 
the Minster. A reredos erected about the same time remains in the chantry- 
chapel to prince Arthur at Worcester, and the mutilated figures show the same 
characteristics. It is difficult to imagine that at the time these figures were 
being carved, Michael Angelo was passing the zenith of his powers, so little 
do they seem to be influenced by the new movement which was revolutionising 
the art of Europe. The portrayal of sacred incident at this late date took a 
secondary place as in the chapel of bishop Fox, where it was relegated to the 
decoration of small spandrels and detail ornaments; its place being taken 
more and more by the ostentatious display of heraldry, which paraded the 
aristocratic connections and the social position of the deceased, pointing 
the general trend of thought previous to the great religious and social upheaval 
of the mid-sixteenth century. 

There are one or two unusual examples of figures rarely met with during 
the Gothic period, but which came into general use during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Upon the top of the Trinity chapel at Tewkesbury 
is placed the kneeling figure of a knight facing the high altar, representing 
Edward, lord Despencer, which from the style of the armour may be dated 
between 1370-80 (143). This is the only figure of the type of which we have 
any record, although Henry VII, a hundred years later, left instructions in 
his will, that a kneeling effigy of himself should be placed upon the top of 
St Edward’s shrine at Westminster abbey. The other example is a bust to 
Sir Arthur Vernon, priest, 1515-1520 (179), who is represented reading from 
an open book ; it is placed upon a corbel under a niched canopy from which 
depend four angels bearing shields, and bears every evidence of being original. 
It is an interesting forerunner of a type of memorial much in favour from the 
reign of Elizabeth onwards. 

1A few of the late tombs retain some of their statues, such as our lady and child at 
Colyton, and the same subject with St. George at Broadwater. It is probable that 


these figures may have been restored. I have not had the privilege of inspecting 
them (96, I15). 2 
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YORKSHIRE TYPE OF FIGURE DECORATION IN LIMESTONE 


BEVERLEY MINSTER, TOMB TO LADY ELEANOR PERCY (AFTER 1340) 
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SOUTH-WESTERN FREESTONE CANOPIES OVER TOMBS 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL, TOMB TO BISHOP THOMAS BECKINGTON, 1460 
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NICHEWORK AND WEEPERS SURROUNDING TOMBS 


PAIGNTON, DEVON, THE KIRKHAM CHANTRY TOMB IN FREESTONE, 1500 


WARWICK ST MARY, TOMB TO SIR RICHARD BEAUCHAMP, EARL OF WARWICK, 1453, 
IN PURBECK MARBLE AND LATTEN 
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ALABASTER WEEPERS OF CANONS AT THE FEET OF EFFIGIES 
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NORBURY, DERBYSHIRE, TOMB TO SIR NICHOLAS FITZHERBERT, 1493 
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SUBJECT PANELS DECORATING TOMBS 


WELLS CATHEDRAL, NOTTINGHAM ALABASTER PANELS FROM THE TOMB IN 
ST CALIXTUS CHAPEL 


PAIGNTON, DEVON, FREESTONE PANELS FROM THE KIRKHAM CHANTRY-CHAPEL, 1500 
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SURMOUNTING TOMB 
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WOODEN 


EWELME, OXON., TOMB TO ALICE, DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK, 1475 
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HERALDRY was one of many beautiful forms of decoration employed for the 
enrichment of tombs, and already by the thirteenth century it had been 
systematised, not only as a means of identification, but also as supplying the 
history of inter-marriages between families whose memorials crowded the 
church aisles and chapels during the medizval period. 

_ The principal feature was the shield, upon which were placed the arms 
of the departed, either painted, enamelled, carved, or cast, but always in their 
appropriate colours. In its earliest form the shield was kite-shaped, as held 
by the knight in the Temple church, London (208). In the thirteenth century 
it was shortened and became square across the top with rounded corners, this 
latter feature disappearing in the second half of the century. During the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it assumed a nearly square shape, although 
towards the close the shields were often modelled on those borne by knights 
in tournaments, with a deep notch cut out of the side where the lance rested 
when tilting. In the fourteenth century other shapes appear such as the lozenge 
and the roundel, probably invented by the seal-makers, whose influence on 
the decorative features of heraldry was very strong. As the Renaissance 
influence gradually asserted itself in the early sixteenth century, the shield 
developed fanciful shapes and was surrounded by mantlings, whilst supporters 
appeared as displayed on tombs at St Mark’s, Bristol (158) and Great Brington 
(158). By the end of the thirteenth century additional shields to that borne 
by the effigy were placed round the tomb, generally suspended by straps, or 
hung from small bunches of foliage as on the Eleanor, Crouchback, and Valence 
tombs in Westminster abbey. If the shields formed the principal decoration 
they were placed in traceried panels (155) ; if weepers in housings were employed 
the shields were either arranged between the figures, or in small panels beneath 
them, or in the spandrels above the niches; and occasionally they formed 
the enrichment of the top moulding of the tomb. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century the alabastermen produced 
shield-bearing angels, which first appear at Elford, 1390, and this soon became 
the most popular form of tomb enrichment. In addition to the ordinary 
shape, the shields were varied by broadening them out as at Dodford (161) ; 
or producing an oblong with square sides as at Elford (18) and Bottesford (138). 
The angel motif eventually led to extravagance, as on the Bruce cenotaph at 
Guisborough (140), where the seated prior is depicted as holding in his lap 
the shield of the Percys. 

The charges on the shields were simple and effective until Tudor times, 
when rigid sets of rules were formulated, which ruined the art of heraldry 
from the craftsman’s point of view. The early charges were drawn in such a 
way as to fill the space adequately, without leaving ugly and awkward gaps, 
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and if the symbols were repeated, they were varied in size with a charm 
similar to that of the enrichments of the medizval screens, by the wood- 
carver in his contempt for exact repetition. 

Additional decoration was sometimes provided by treating the field with 
delicate diapering, seen in the superb examples from the Percy tomb (156) ; 
this however had nothing to do with the charges placed upon the shield. 

Crests came into general use at the end of the thirteenth century, and were 
always combined with the helm. During the best period they consisted of 
wearable devices, which together with the shield served to distinguish the 
armoured knights on the field. If the crest were of large size, it was made 
of boiled leather or wood, like the Soldan head in wood above the tomb at 
Wingfield (159). During the fourteenth century, the attachment of the crest 
to the helm was hidden by the torse, a wreath of twisted material generally 
of two colours. The earliest appearance of the helm placed under the head of 
the knight was about 1340, and from that time it displaced the cushion. 
Many magnificent examples of crests-are carved on alabaster tombs, such as 
the Roos peacock (160), the Soldan head of the de la Poles (23), the horse’s 
and ass’s heads of Savage and Mainwaring (218). The eagle and child of 
Stanley (159), and the mailed fist of Fitzherbert (219). In the later examples 
as Fitzherbert, 1483, Stafford, 1499, and Brereton, 1522, the helm is covered 
with a mantling,? representing the scarf worn behind the helm, which was 
dagged to display the cuts received in fighting.® 

Another device of heraldry was the badge. Whereas the crest was 
personal to the knight, the badge was also worn by his servants and retainers. 
These devices were largely used, and the tombs from the end of the fourteenth 
century retain many fine examples, such as the ostrich feathers on the tomb 
of Edward, prince of Wales, the white hart, the sun-burst, and the broom 
sprig pounced on the mantle of Richard II, the silver boar of Richard III, 
the fetterlock and falcon, red and white roses, portcullis and fleur-de-lis, dragon 
and greyhound (162) on the grate surrounding the tomb of Henry VII; and 
the Stafford knot encircling the shields inside the lozenged ornament round the 
tomb of the earl of Wiltshire at Lowick (142). The animals placed at the feet 
and head were occasionally selected for this purpose, as the swan under the 
head of the lady on a tomb at Worcester, the fish at the feet of Sir Thomas 
Essex at Lambourne, the muzzled bear and griffin at the feet of Sir Richard 
Beauchamp, the hind at the feet of Sir George Forster at Aldermaston, and 
an early example of rams at the feet of abbot Ralph of Ramsay.* 


1 Examples: the shields on bishop John 
Russell’s brass (158) and lord Burghersh’s 
tomb (158) at Lincoln. The lion on the 
Halton Holgate shield (212) and the 
leopards on the Holbeach shield (15). 

2 A simpler form appeared much later. 

? E.g. the tomb of lord Bourchier, 1431, in 


Westminster abbey (41). The cornice of the 
chantry tomb of the duke of Gloucester at 
St. Albans is decorated with patereze com- 
posed of mantle-helms. 

4Prince Arthur’s chapel at Worcester 
(89) is decorated with shields of arms, 
sacred monograms and badges. 
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Supporters only rarely appear on tombs before the sixteenth century, 
an early example however occurs on the Berkeley tomb at St Mark’s, Bristol 
(158). At each corner of two tombs at Framlingham stand little lions holding 
shields bearing the Norfolk arms enclosed within the Garter.? (159). 

The rebus, a punning device on the surname, was another form of decora- 
tion, such as the hares at the feet of bishop John Harewell (163), and the owls 
scattered over the chapel of bishop Hugh Oldham at Exeter.? At Fishlake, 
Yorks, on the tomb of Richard Marshall, rector (161), is a panel quartered with 
chalices and books, across the middle of which is a fess with the first sentence 
of the Creed divided by a heart, a second panel contains St Anthony’s tau- 
cross and bells. This playful fancy not only enriched but humanised the 
stately tombs of the times ; it is altogether lacking in the modern portentous 
attempts at magnificence. 

In addition to the shields, the arms of the knight and occasionally of the 
lady were displayed upon their costumes. No doubt this was the practice 
on the perished gessoed surfaces of the freestone effigies, and the jupons of 
the alabaster knights retain the shallow carved surfaces which were originally 
blazoned with their arms. Later the tabard, an embroidered coat open at 
the side, was used for this purpose, as shown upon the effigy of the earl of 
Wiltshire (220). Crowns were not confined to royalty but were worn by nobles 
and even by knights. Being used as ornaments they were not restricted to 
certain set patterns, and the fancy of the craftsman being allowed free play, 
many beautiful designs and types resulted, reproductions of which are still 
to be found upon existing effigies.* 

The wearing of livery collars was general during the latter part of the 
medizval period, the one most frequently found upon effigies being the collar 
of SS, which formed the distinctive cognisance of the house of Lancaster. 
It was worn by persons of every degree from royalty to esquire, and also by 
ladies and civilians. It was invented by Henry IV before his accession, 
and is supposed to symbolise the word ‘‘ Soverayne.’”’ The earliest effigy 


1 A lion and an eagle support the banners 
of lord Bourchier at either end of his tomb 
in Westminster abbey, 1431, the latter are 
admirably proportioned for displaying arms. 

2 Over the tomb of John de la Pole, 1491, 
at Wingfield (92) is a wooden helm with 
crest, and on either side are wooden sup- 
porters. A cornice of Ramryge’s chapel, 
1500, at St. Albans (84) is decorated with 
shields of arms with supporters, as are the 
royal arms on the chapel of prince Arthur 
at Worcester. The tomb of Thomas, lord 
baron Dacre, 1526, at Lanercost (162) has 
a fine shield of arms surrounded by the 
Garter, with supporters. 

+Other examples are the cocks in the 


mouldings and glass of the chapel of bishop 
John Alcock at Ely (162), the bay tree 
growing out of a tun on the Baynton tomb 
at Edington (90), the sheaves of corn on the 
tomb of bishop Thomas Cornish at Wells (93) 
and the cresting of birds on the chapel of 
abbot William Birde at Bath (82). 

4Examples: royalty—Henry III (186), 
queen Eleanor (186), Henry IV (185), 
Edward II (185), Edward, prince of Wales 
(172). Nobility—duke of Norfolk (221), 
duke of Suffolk (23), duke of Normandy 
(209), earl of Arundel (173), earl of Rutland 
(20). Knights, at Swine (21), ladies: 
duchess of Suffolk (103), lady Smythe (224). 
Cap of estate, Henry VII (184). 
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wearing this collar is that to Sir John Swinford at Spratton (215). The SS 
of the collar were generally of gold or silver, sewn on a ribbon of silk or velvet 
joined by a buckled locket, but the chain was sometimes wholly made of metal 
and finely wrought. Excellent examples of beautiful design are on the 
effigies to Sir John Savage (219), Sir Ralph Mainwaring (218), and lady Vernon 
(x96), in which the SS are modelled as a connecting link.t 

The Yorkist collar was composed of suns and roses, and fine examples 
are on the effigies of Sir Robert Harcourt (207) and Sir Ralph Fitzherbert 
(219), the latter wearing the pendant badge of Richard III, a silver boar. 
Other types of collars were worn, such as those belonging to the various orders 
of knighthood. The earl of Rutland wears the collar of the order of the Garter 
(20), invented by Henry VII in 1504.2, The chief ensign of the order is a 
buckled strap bearing the motto, “‘ Hony Soyt Qui Mal y Pense,”’ within which 
upon the tombs were placed the arms of the recipient. A fine example of 
this treatment is on the tomb of Henry Fitzroy, duke of Richmond, at Fram- 
lingham, which is surmounted by a crown (157).® 

In addition to the collar and garter, the members of the order wore a 
mantle, illustrated on the effigies of the earl of Rutland and Sir Robert Harcourt 
(207). On rare occasions the garter was conferred upon ladies, and was then 
worn upon the left forearm, as is shown on the effigy of the duchess of Suffolk 
(198) and lady Harcourt. Inscriptions on tombs were also of decorative 
quality. What was called in the contract for the Warwick tomb, “ the 
scriptures of declaration ’’ which were placed round the edge of the slab upon 
which the effigy lay, were often delightful examples of lettering, the spaces 
between the words being filled with delicate trails of foliage as on the tomb 
at Lowick (165).4 An unusual method of employing lettering as the principal 
decoration occurs at Fishlake, where the side of the tomb bears the invocation, 
“ Jesu merci, Lady Help,” divided by sacred symbols (161). 

Monograms and initial letters were also placed upon shields, and beautiful 
examples are carved upon the tomb of bishop Thomas Cornish at Wells (93). 
During the last fifty years merchants’ marks appear upon tombs, principally 
those belonging to the wool-staplers. At Tiverton on a tomb of the Waldrons 
(159) the merchant’s mark combined with initials is placed upon a shield, 
held by three angels set in a quatrefoil. The same mark decorates the traceries 
of the screen formerly in the church. . 


1 Examples of SS collars will be found as 3 Other ornamental collars were worn, as 
follows: knights—Elford (18) (224), the one of broom-cods belonging to Richard 
Bottesford (160), Spratton (215), Lowick II, the collar of lions on John, duke of 
(220), Peover (218), Macclesfield (219). Brittany, the collar of park-railings on Sir 
Ladies—Tong (196), and Elford (18). Thomas Markenfield at Ripon, and the 


Civilians—Elford (223). collar of mermaids on the brass to Thomas 
lord Berkeley. 
* The order of the Garter was instituted 4 Other examples are shown on the tombs 


in 1348 by Edward III. at Elford (159) and Malpas (160). 
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1444, ALABASTER 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SUPPORTERS, REBUS AND BADGES 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, BADGES FROM THE BRASS GATE SURROUNDING THE TOMB 
OF KING HENRY VII, I512 
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LOWICK, NORTHANTS., 
FROM THE TOMB OF EDWARD STAFFORD, EARL OF WILTSHIRE, 1492 


METAL GRATES SURROUNDING TOMBS 


AMONGST the early medieval crafts of England, the work of the smith had a 
prominent place, but with the gradual evolution of the arts allied to archi- 
tecture his work became later of less artistic importance ; although he con- 
tinued to produce excellent work within his more restricted sphere during the 
whole period. 

At the close of the thirteenth century, he was occasionally called upon 
to supply enclosures to protect the effigies and tombs from careless handling 
or wilful mutilation, but by the fourteenth century it had become general 
to-enclose tombs by grates, arid these were also supplied to tombs already 
erected. 

The earliest surviving grate protecting a tomb in England is that of 
queen Eleanor, 1294 (169), in Westminster abbey. It was the work of Thomas 
of Leighton, who received for it twelve pounds, and twenty shillings extra for 
its carriage and his own and his assistants’ time while in London fixing it. 
There are in England about fifteen existing examples of ironwork by Thomas 
of Leighton, and all partake of the character of the stamped work which 
originated in France, where the secret had been guarded with jealous care. 
The method employed was to strike the hot iron with prepared steel dies, and 
by this means elaborate and delicate designs were executed, vying in minute- 
ness of detail with the work of the carver. 

The Eleanor grate is designed in eleven compartments, rivetted on to a 
framework having an outward curve, and surmounted by a row of trefoiled 
spikes which were possibly used as prickets. Nine of the panels have the vine 
motif, the remaining two showing a conventional treatment of corn. They 
resemble the type of design applied to the hinges of church doors in use during 
the period. The result is a rich and intricate mass of detail, approximating 
to the carving on the crosses and hog-backed stones of Celtic art. 

A characteristic development peculiar to the English smith was the 
practical design adopted for the grates surrounding tombs made during the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. These were constructed of a top and 
bottom rail with connecting bars, and were spaced sufficiently close to afford — 
no foothold. The decoration was confined to the standards and the embattled 
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cornice, and being essentially utilitarian in construction, the ornament was 
subservient to this requirement. They were produced in large numbers, 
and varied from the simple railings without ornament used for the tomb 
of Sir John Swinford at Spratton, to the elaborately enriched grate at Farleigh, 
Hungerford. ; 

The tombs of Edward, prince of Wales, 1380 (172), archbishop William 
Courteney, and Henry IV, 1405 (174), at Canterbury, and archbishop Langham 
at Westminster abbey, are surrounded by massive grates, consisting of diagonal 
shafts terminating under an embattled cresting, which is decorated with small 
lions’ heads of stamped iron. The standards have diagonal buttresses with 
two offsets ; they rise from a moulded base and pass through the cresting 
but not through the top rail, the latter being widened out with notches to 
which these angle posts are fixed, secured by tenons and pins ; they terminate 
in moulded caps with brattishing. 

The railing surrounding the Spratton tomb, 1371 (170), consists of thin 
spiked uprights set closely together and held in position by two horizontal 


bars, the standards finishing in prickets. A similar type of protection surrounds. 


the effigy of Sir Hugh Calverley, 1394 (170), at Bunbury. In this case only 
the standards are continued to the ground, the long sharp spikes being fitted 
into a horizontal bar running parallel to the bed of the effigy. The end stand- 
ards are workmanlike pieces of construction, thickened out to give adequate 
strength where the welding of the cross-bars takes place. 

Two elaborate grates surround respectively the tombs of Sir Thomas. 
Hungerford, 1412 (171), at Farleigh, Hungerford, and bishop Thomas Becking- 
ton, 1465 (171), at Wells. Again the uprights are closely spaced and terminate 
in florid heads, the Hungerford set being finished with an alternating pattern 
of less size, the tops of the standards having intricate foliaged designs of sawn 
metal. The cross-bars to both have embattled edges, and are decorated 
with perforated patterns. The standards of the Wells grate are massive, and 
are faced with three buttresses having six offsets, the heads terminating in 
a series of diminishing mouldings. 

Grates of this class continued to be produced well into the sixteenth 
century, as shown by the grate protecting the tomb of bishop Charles Booth,. 
1535 (176), at Hereford. The top bar is embattled and decorated with moulded. 


ornaments, while shields are placed in front of the standards. In the Fitz-. 


Alan tomb, 1416 (173), at Arundel, which still retains its grate in a mutilated 


condition, the standards are faced with buttresses, the caps being reminiscent. 


of the woodwork of the time, and retaining their little spikes for candles. 


Unfortunately the destruction of grates has been very general during the last. 


two centuries, especially in the period covered by the Gothic revival,t but 


1Most of the grates in Westminster abbey were moved by the dean and chapter 
in 1822, and at a little later date they even took down the grate in front of the tomb: 


of queen Eleanor. 
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recently in one or two instances the grates have been replaced, including that 
surrounding the tomb to the countess of Richmond and Derby, 1516 (36), at 
Westminster abbey.! 

The most magnificent example in England of ornamental ironwork pro- 
duced during the medieval period, consists of the gates at Windsor which 
formerly enclosed the chantry-chapel of Edward IV (164). Sir William St 
John Hope claims that these are almost certainly the work of John Tresilian, 
who was principal smith on the Windsor Castle works from 1477 onwards ; 
for these gates he was paid at the high rate of sixteenpence a day. The design 
is in the richest style of fifteenth-century architecture, worked out in full 
relief and in the minutest detail, and embraces two gates about seven feet 
high, and two much higher hexagonal piers. Many thousand pieces of care- 
fully filed iron have been required in the construction ; and the caps, bases, 
mouldings, crockets, and cusps are traced out of the solid, and tenoned, 
morticed, and riveted together as in joinery. Depth and richness are given 
by using one thickness upon another over a background of saw-pierced sheet 
iron, and the intricacy of detail produced by this process becomes remarkable 
in an object of such dimensions. The whole was originally gilt, and remained 
in this state when it was described by Gough as a work of gilded copper.? 

The tomb of Henry V was originally protected by two grates of iron 
with gates, one of which still remains. It had been traditionally assigned to 
Roger Johnson, 1431, but Sir William Hope has shown that his work was 
removed in 1441, and that the present grate is of the time of Henry VII (174). 
Sandford makes the statement that the grates were put up by the order of 
that monarch, and when first erected were coloured and gilt, being ornamented 
by gilded fleur-de-lys and lions, and an alternating row of swans and antelopes ; 
needless to say, these have all disappeared. The tomb of Henry VII is sur- 
rounded by a gilt latten screen which Mr W. R. Lethaby states was still un- 
finished in 1509. It is of London workmanship, and was probably removed 
from Windsor when the king decided to be buried at Westminster (175). 
Describing it he says, “‘ it is an extraordinarily beautiful work, one of the most 
masterly pieces of metal casting in Europe. It is conceived with great frankness 
as a little building of brass, all of open-work lattices, traceries, and brattishings, 
with turret-like projections at the corners, all the details sharp and vivid ; 
and the inscriptions, badges of greyhounds and red dragons, and images are 


1 The contract for this grate exists, and 
is printed in Archeologia, vol. 66, p. 376. 
Cornelius Symondson, of the parish of St. 
Clement Danes, was to make it for twenty- 
five pounds, which he was to receive in 
instalments. It is dated December 13th, 
1520. 

The grate which formerly surrounded 
the tomb of queen Philippa was recon- 
structed from one formerly round the tomb 


of Father Michael, late bishop of London, 
in St. Paul’s, by John Orchard. He re- 
ceived sixty-two shillings for making eight 
bars and two plates of iron, together with 
a battlement. Also twelve pounds for six 
angels of copper placed around the said 
tomb, and thirty shillings for painting the 
grates of a red colour (Gleanings, p. 170). 

2 J. Starkie Gardner, Ivonwovk, part I, 
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triumphs of skill.”’! The small images are probably the work of Lawrence 
Imber of London ; unfortunately only six of them now remain. 

Metal hearses were occasionally placed over the tombs, one of iron remains 
over the tomb of Sir John Marmion, 1387 (176), at Tanfield, Yorks, and one 
of brass over the effigy of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 1453 (35). 
The Tanfield example is lightly constructed, the standards at each corner 
have a spur at the foot, and are surmounted by prickets composed of four 
leaves over a twisted ring with spikes in the centre, the side and top bars being 
battlemented, the latter holding three more prickets. The Warwick example 
is of barrel-form, consisting of six hoops, strengthened by five circular bars, 
the ends of which are moulded and contain enamelled escutcheons. The will 
of Sir Richard Beauchamp enjoins that “An hearse to be dressed and set 
upon the said stone over the image, to beare a coveryng to be ordyned ”’ 
made after an hearse of timber, which the executors shall make for a pattern, 
“having in ten panells of the latten hearse in the most finest and fairest wise 
ten scutchens of arms such as the executors will devise.” The tomb is further 
protected by standards of brass placed at each of its corners. Chantry-chapels 
were also protected with iron grates, as the Hungerford chantry in Salisbury 
cathedral, originally the Urswick chantry-chapel at Windsor was similarly 
protected, but the grate is now used for other purposes. 

1W.R. Lethaby, Westminster Abbey, p. 232. 
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Towarps the close of the twelfth century the pictorial representation on the 
coffin lids of those beneath, grew with the artist’s powers of delineation from 
incised work into relief. At first only a flat modelling of the figure cut in 
arbitrary lines in a sunk panel on the slab it gradually developed into an effigy 
surrounded by an architectural setting, an early example being the curious 
slab preserved at Ely (44). Then as the influence of the mason ceased to 
be felt, the setting gradually disappeared, and in later periods is but seldom 
met with. 

During the first half of the thirteenth century no attempt was made to 
give the effigy a recumbent attitude, the figure being treated as architectural 
statuary upright in character, the attitude and drapery both being facsimiles 
of the mason’s formula used in the decoration of the great churches then being 
erected ; the bishops accordingly hold a staff and give the benediction, the 
knights are straight-legged and grasp a sword (208), the animal at the feet of 
each suggests the corbel upon which the niche figure stood, the only note of 
recumbency being the pillow placed beneath the head. 

For the first half of the medizval period England was largely influenced 
from France, not only architecturally but in figure carving as well, and London 
being a centre of distribution French ideals were disseminated among local 
schools, who incorporated their own methods and details. Other foreign 
influences can be traced such as that of Flanders, especially along the 
east coast, a slab at Scorton (192) in the East Riding illustrating this 
result. 

After 1240 the recumbent attitude was frankly adopted and knights were 
carved with the legs crossed, partly to strengthen the figure at its weakest 
‘place, and also to show ease of position, This was essentially an English 
feature and continued for about a century, the drapery of the figures also 
emphasising this change to recumbency. 

During the thirteenth century the Purbeck marblers set the pose and 
style in effigy working, and about the year 1240 introduced into their archi- 
tectural framing the stiff-leafed foliage peculiarly adapted for working in that 
material. They had been supplying this form of ornament in large quantities 
in the shape of capitals and bases to such churches as Worcester, Ely, York, 
Salisbury, and Westminster during their erection. The stiff-leafed foliage 
had already appeared on the tomb of bishop Henry Marshall, 1210, and was 


1For bronze effigies see page 26, materials (25) and costume (225). 
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now used as a setting to the figures of a bishop, 1240 (188), and a lady at 
Worcester, also to the effigy of bishop Hugh Northwold, 1254, and to bishop 
William Kilkenny, 1256 (189), at Ely. The vogue of Purbeck marble did not 
extend far into the next century, the fine effigy at Dodford to Sir Robert de 
Keynes, 1305 (210), being one of the latest. In the meanwhile other influences 
were at work, coloured decoration coming into fashionf, or which purpose 
a more tractable material was found in the various freestones used for building. 
The last Purbeck marblers endeavoured to follow the new mode, and the 
draperies of 1290 became flat in rendering, so as to allow full scope for the 
painter to display his art. From 1250-1300 effigy making was essentially 
the art of the building mason, being vigorous in its freedom of handling and 
versatility of style. From 1300-1350 it underwent a gradual change, and 
as workshops specialised in the art of the memorialist, a loss of freshness in 
the handling resulted, which was not wholly compensated for by an increase 
in technique. Being now based on formulas and fashions, the art of the effigy 
sculptor lost its architectural handling. 

Certainly the time from 1250-1350, covering as it does the change from 
the Purbeck marblers’ style, followed by the use of freestones to the commence- 
ment of the fashion in alabaster, is the most interesting of the whole medizval 
period. Released from the shackles of the Byzantine ideal, it became an age 
of experiment free to soar into the unknown ; it was a time of rapid growth, 
great energy, and exuberant vitality, revelling in its new-found freedom until 
it was again fettered by the mannerisms of shop tradition. The earlier part 
of the period covered a wide field of production, ruled by materials as well 
as local conditions, which in turn were influenced by French ideals, 
especially during the erection of Westminster abbey by Henry III and 
Edward I. This influence was felt more over the southern part of England 
than elsewhere, just as the German and Flemish schools influenced the 
north-eastern coast, especially that of Yorkshire. 

The quality of the building stone used was the main factor for local] 
differences of style ; the Dundry oolite was quarried in thin blocks resulting 
in a flat posture, the head unraised as in the effigy to bishop John of Droken- 
ford, 1320 (190). The Exeter Beerstone could be had in large blocks, the 
figures following the Purbeck model, being boldly cut as shown in the effigy 
of Richard de Stapleton, 1320, at Exeter (213). In the north-eastern district 
_ Magnesium limestone, also cut in large blocks and easily worked, resulted in 

large handling. The knights from this district show certain peculiarities, 
they are bareheaded, the shield well up to the shoulder, a dragon biting its 
lower point, the sword-belt being intricately looped as in the figure at Bainton, 
about 1314 (212). The midlands worked in a soft red sandstone of coarse 
grain, resulting in a bluntness of carving and a heavy style ; but in reviewing 
these freestone effigies, it must be remembered that what we now see was 
only the bed upon which the applied decoration of gesso enriched with gold 
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and colours, forming a skin of beautiful detail, was placed, which makes it 
difficult at the present day to judge the finished art of this period. The knight 
effigies are of varying pose and include the sword-sheathing type, illustrated 
by the late example at Dorchester, Oxon, 1310 (210); the quieter cross-legged 
type in an easy attitude, with the hands joined in prayer, and a lion at the feet, 
as the knight at Bristol, 1300 (210), which is of the same type as Aymer de 
Valence and Edmund Crouchback at Westminster abbey, and full of quiet 
dignity and restraint. A later example in clunch is Sir John Lyons, 1350 
(215), with straight legs, marking the change to the alabaster ideals, the deli- 
cately executed details of the armour being a superb example of fine crafts- 
manship. A third class is that of realistic figures either raised on the elbow 
in stone as at Aldworth (213), and in wood at Chew Magna (214), or lying as 
if asleep at Abergavenny, 1349 (214), or ready to spring up as at Reepham, 
and the strong figure at Clehonger (213), grasping his sword and dagger. 
These form a series which by their unconventional attitudes, their freedom of 
pose and the life-like modelling of the figures reaches the high-water mark of 
English memorial craftsmanship. The heads of the figures are still placed 
upon cushions supported by angels, but by 1350 the helm is introduced. 

The figures of ecclesiastics do not show much change, sometimes they are 
portrayed with hands crossed as in the posthumous series of early bishops 
at Wells and Simon de Apulia at Exeter (188), but generally they bless with 
the right hand, and hold a crosier in the left, as the effigies of bishop Walter 
of Bronscombe (189), and of the Abbot at Dorchester (189). The figures of 
priests and deacons are represented with hands joined and with a chalice 
or open book upon the breast. 

Figures of civilians before 1350 are rare, since up to this time effigies were 
almost exclusively used for royalty, prelates, and nobles. The rise of the 
merchant into dignity and honour followed upon the Black Death, which des- 
troyed in Jarge measure the earlier nobility together with about seventy per cent. 
of the population. One or two examples call for notice ; at Gresford is the effigy 
of a layman holding a book, with a greyhound at his side (199), he is robed 
in a ganache showing the lapels turned back below the throat,! the date is 
about 1350. The other at Loversal (199), of early fourteenth century date, 
represents a civilian with sword and shield, clad in a surcoat, the head being 
enveloped in a hood the tip of which is pulled over the forehead.? 

When the heart of the deceased person was buried apart from the body, 
the heart memorial sometimes took the form of a diminutive effigy as at 
Bottesford, 1280 (179); whilst at Long Wittenham (179), in the south chapel, 


1 The garment had a tippet coming over represent a knight hospitaller. A late 
the arms as far as the elbows and was lined example is Sir Thomas Gresham, Prior of 
with fur. Another example of this rare gar- the Order, 1559, Rushton, Northants. The 


ment is on an alabaster panel on a weeper 
in the possession of Dr. Philip Nelson. 
*Mr. Bloxam considered this figure to 


order was suppressed 1540, re-established 
by queen Mary 1557, and finally abolished. 
by Elizabeth in 1558. 
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is a piscina on the front edge of which is carved a tiny recumbent effigy of a 
sword-sheathing knight, and on the small arch above are two flying angels 
bearing away the soul of the deceased, which no doubt commemorates a heart 
burial. At Winchester cathedral is the heart shrine of bishop Aymer de 
Valence, 1261 (48) (half-brother to Henry III), showing a demi-figure enclosed 
in a pointed oval, decorated with stiff-leafed foliage and shields of arms. Children 
are often represented as adults, but occasionally have diminutive effigies like 
those at Westminster abbey in alabaster to prince William of Windsor and 
princess Blanche-de-la-Tour, the children of Edward III; and at Elford in 
stone to John Stanley (200), who holds a tennis ball in his hand, supposed to 
signify the manner of his death.! 

Of wooden effigies about eighty specimens are yet extant, in spite of the 
accidents to which wood is subject and the temptations of the vestry fire. 
About two-thirds of this number date between 1280 and 1360, from which 
time until 1500 only five or six specimens remain. This is chiefly due to the 
fact that the fashion in alabaster proscribed all other materials for effigy- 
making. After 1500, probably owing to the exhaustion of the finest layers of 
alabaster, a renewed fashion set in for wood memorials, which continued until 
the close of the sixteenth century. Many of these wooden effigies are finely 
modelled such as the one to Sir John Hastings, 1313 (212), at Abergavenny, 
which compares with the effigies to Aymer de Valence and Edmund Crouch- 
back at Westminster abbey. Two sword-sheathing knights may be mentioned, 
one at Pitchford, 1285, and one at Gloucester (209) ; this last is supposed to 
represent Robert Courthose, the unfortunate, elder brother of William Rufus ; 
he died in 1135, but the figure must be dated more than half a century later.” 

The earliest known example of an effigy in alabaster occurs at Hanbury, 
Staffordshire, in the neighbourhood of the quarries, being a cross-legged 
knight which may be dated about the year 1300. It is evident that at a little 
later date blocks of this material were conveyed to London, for the next 
example is in Westminster abbey to the lord John of Eltham, d. 1336 (256), 
the third being at Gloucester to king Edward II, whose tomb is of Purbeck 
marble with a canopy of Caen stone. Other early examples are the fine tomb 
to Thomas, earl of Warwick, and his countess, 1370 (16), surrounded by 
weepers, and to bishop John Harewell, 1386 (163), at Wells. The members 
of the royal house set their seal to this fashion, for in addition to Edward II 
and the lord John, there still remain effigies to prince William of Hatfield at York 
(200), and two children of Edward III at Westminster. By the third quarter 

1Other diminutive effigies are cross- Haccombe, Devon, dressed as a civilian 
legged knights at Horstead Keynes, Sussex, with a baudric, of a similar type to prince 
and Mapowder, Dorset, the latter holding a William of Windsor. 
heart in his hands; two small bishops at : 
Abbey Dore, Hereford, and Salisbury cathe- 2 During the civil war, this figure was 


dral, and an alabaster knight, two feet broken up, but the pieces were happily 
three inches in length, of a Courteney at preserved and again put together. 
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of the-fourteenth century the alabaster trade had become general, and there 
still exists between four and five hundred examples of work executed in this 
material. A local school of tomb-makers rapidly sprang up near the quarries, 
and the Chellaston and Nottingham centres became famous not only for their 
tombs, but for the panelled reredoses and images of saints which were distri- 
buted throughout England and the continent. 

The type of the figure, its pose and setting-out, altered little during the 
whole of the alabaster period, the age of experiment having terminated with 
the Black Death. Until the close of the medieval period the format was under 
the control of the shop-trade, who were content+to add only to the technical 
excellence of their craft, their productions gradually becoming hackneyed 
copies of one another, each decade growing a little drier and less interesting 
by reason of constant repetition. With the advent of the sixteenth century 
the influence of the Renaissance was superficially felt by English craftsmen, 
principally through Flanders, the effigies assuming livelier attitudes, and 
foreign marbles being employed in the construction of tombs; the Italian 
artists invited by the king had no perceptible influence on the even tenor 
of English effigy-making, which in spite of a dressing of Renaissance ornament 
remained genuinely Gothic for another hundred years. After the first series 
of alabaster tombs the main interest centres in the accurate delineation of 
gradual changes in armour and costume, and in the various methods employed 
to decorate the tomb. The usual pose of the knight is one of rigidity, the head 
resting on his helm, the feet upon some animal, generally a lion, the body 
forming a slight arc; the parallel pose in the lady being obtained by the 
cushioned support with attendant angels and the elaborate headdress; the 
general attitude being stately with the hands joined in prayer. Occasionally 
examples are found of the knight and lady holding each other by the hand.? 

The prelates show the least change, they maintain an even pose and by 
the middle of the century have their hands joined in prayer; the robes are 
treated conventionally, the folds of the drapery being repeated on either side 
ef the figure with straight pleats a little ruffled at the feet. The heads are 
delicately carved, and as many of the tombs were erected during the bishop’s 
lifetime they may be portraits.” 

Lesser dignitaries are represented bare-headed and in quire vestments, 
a good example being the effigy in St Mary’s, Redcliff, attributed to William 
Canynge (193), but about 1490 in date. During this time the cadaver or 
‘‘memento-mori’”’ had its vogue ; the prelate was laid above in his robes of 
office, while beneath lay a representation of a dead body in a winding-sheet.® 

The alabaster centres were not content to allow the fashion for engraved 


1 Warwick, 1379 (16), Elford, 1391 (18), 2 Representative ecclesiastics of this. 
Strelly, 1390, Richard II and his consort time are Winchester, William of Wykeham, 
at Westminster, 1394 (187), Lowick, 1420, 1404 (187),Canterbury, John Stratford, 1420. 
(34). Wimborne, 1444, Ingham and Hereford, John Stanbury, 1470. Glouces- 
Macclesfield. ter, abbot William Parker, 1535 (191). 
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brasses to interfere with their trade, and they produced slabs with incised 
figures to compete with the taste for flat memorials. Large numbers still 
exist in the pavements of the churches of the Midlands or occupy positions 
upon tombs. A fine example at Norbury to Henry Prince, rector, 1500 (104), 
who holds a chalice, his head reposing upon a cushion, above which is a triple 
canopy, being an excellent copy of the brass engraving of the period ; as is the 
much defaced slab to lady Alice Fitzherbert (104), in the same church ; usually 
they are commonplace as shown in the one from Prestbury, Cheshire (104). 
Their distribution covered Shropshire, Cheshire, Lincoln, Derby, and Stafford, 
and they continued to be made until the close of the sixteenth century. During 
the alabaster period freestone effigies were still produced but were copies of 
the prevailing fashion, the last example of individuality being at Dorchester 
in Dorset, remote from the alabaster centres, where two knights (217) carved 
at the end of the fourteenth century resemble in pose the knight of 1350 at 
Abergavenny. Bristol, also sufficiently removed, produced ecclesiastics in 
freestone, such as the series at St. Augustine’s abbey, illustrated by bishop 
John Newland, 1512 (190), and civilians, as the two Canynges at St Mary 
Redcliff, 1475 (198, 200) ; but the average performance throughout England 
was an imitation of the fashionable medium, which continued to hold undis- 
puted sway until the close of the medieval period. 

3 Cadavers are carved beneath the tombs (83), the Wykeham cenotaph, 1535, at 
of bishop Richard Fleming at Lincoln (85), Tewkesbury, and also at Exeter (8), and 


bishop Thomas Beckingham, 1465, at Wells, | Feniton, Devon (101), and Hemingborough, 
Precentor William Sylke, 1485, at Exeter Yorks. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY, KING HENRY VII, 1518, AND QUEEN ELIZABETH OF YORK 
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TWELFTH- AND THIRTEENTH-CENTURY PRELATES 


WELLS CATHEDRAL, FREESTONE BISHOP, C. 1200 


EXETER CATHEDRAL, SIMON DE APULIA, BISHOP, ¢€. 1223, PURBECK 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL, PURBECK MARBLE BISHOP, C. 1240 
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THIRTEENTH-CENTURY PRELATES 


ELY CATHEDRAL, HUGH OF NORTHWOLD, BISHOP, 1254, PURBECK 

ELY CATHEDRAL, WILLIAM OF KILKENNY, BISHOP, 1256, PURBECK 

DORCHESTER, OXON., FREESTONE EFFIGY OF ABBOT, C. 1300-30 
EXETER CATHEDRAL, WALTER BRONSCOMBE, BISHOP, 1280, FREESTONE 
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FOURTEENTH- AND FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PRELATES 


WELLS CATHEDRAL, JOHN DROCKENFORD, BISHOP, FREESTONE, 1320 
EXETER CATHEDRAL, EDMUND STAFFORD, BISHOP, ALABASTER, I420 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, HENRY CHICHELE, ARCHBISHOP, ALABASTER, 1444 
ST AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY, BRISTOL, JOHN NEWLAND, ABBOT, FREESTONE, 1481 
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EFFIGIES OF ABBOT, PRIOR, AND PROVOST 


HEXHAM PRIORY, ROWLAND LESCHMAN, PRIOR, I49QI, FREESTONE 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, WILLIAM PARKER, ABBOT, 1535, ALABASTER 
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BEVERLEY MINSTER, NICHOLAS HUNGATE, PROVOST, d. 1338, FREESTONE 
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EARLY FREESTONE EFFIGIES OF PRIESTS 


SCORBORO’, E.R. YORKS., FREESTONE SLAB TO HENRY MIDDLETON, PRIE 
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EFFIGIES OF PRIESTS 


CLIFFORD, HEREFORD, WOODEN EFFIGY OF PRIEST Cc 1290 


BRISTOL, ST MARY REDCLIFF, WILLIAM CANYNGE ? PRIEST, 1474 
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FOURTEENTH-CENTURY EFFIGIES OF LADIES 


THRECKINGHAM, LINCS., FREESTONE EFFIGY, €. 1310 


CHESTER. ST JOHN'S, ALICE DE RIDLEGH, IN RED SANDSTONE, C. 1347 


STANTON HARCOURT, OXON., LADY MAUD HARCOURT, ALABASTER, ¢. 1370 
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EARLY FOURTEENTH-CENTURY EFFIGIES OF LADIES 


SPROTBOROUGH, YORKS., FREESTONE EFFIGY, ¢. 1310 
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FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ' ALABASTER EFFIGIES OF LADIES 


TONG, SALOP, LADY BENEDICTA VERNON (LUDLOW) 1451 
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TONG, SALOP, LADY ANNE VERNON (TALBOT), d@. 1494 
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- LATE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY EFFIGIES OF LADIES 


BRISTOL, ST MARY REDCLIFF, JOAN CANYNGE, I490, FREESTONE 
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FOURTEENTH-CENTURY EFFIGIES OF CIVILIANS 


MUCH MARCLE, HEREFORD, SIR HUGH HELYON, ¢. 1350, WOOD 
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EFFIGIES OF CIVILIANS 


ELFORD, STAFFS., JOHN STANLEY, 1470, FREESTONE 


BRISTOL, ST MARY REDCLIFF, WILLIAM CANYNGE, 1475, FREESTONE 
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Wingfield. John de la Pole, 2nd earl of Suffolk 
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Wingfield, Suffolk, Catherine Pole (Stafford), 
countess of Suffolk ; ce 
Lowick, Northants. Katherine Green n (Malley) 
Ewelme, Oxon. Matilda Chaucer (Burghurst) 
Ashbourne, Derby. lady Jane Cokayne ake 
court) : 
Tong, Salop. lady Renee Vernon allo hie 
Higher Peover, Ches. lady Margery Mainwaring 
(Venables) oe se és ane 
Norbury, Derby. lady Alice Fitzherbert (Bothe) 
Tong, Salop. lady Margaret Vernon (Twynfen) 
Swinbrook, Oxon. three wivesof John Croston . 
Ewelme, Oxon. Alice de la Pole ae 
widow, duchess of Suffolk 
Norbury, Derby. lady Elizabeth Fiber 
(Marshall) 
Brancepeth, Durham. Marearet Neville scotiitecs 
of Westmoreland 
St Mary Redcliff. Joan Canynge 
Tong, Salop. lady Anne Vernon (Talbot) .. 
Prestbury, Ches. Matilda Downes (Beckton) 
Turvey, Beds. lady Edith Mordaunt (Latimer) ... 
Wraxall, Somerset. lady Ann Gorges 
Whalley, Lancs. Elizabeth Caterall (Baker) 
Colyton, Devon. lady Margaret Courtney 
Gt. Brington. lady Isabella Spencer (Gaunt) 
Elford, Staffs. lady Isabella Smythe (Neville) 
Elford, Staffs. lady Anne Smythe Seige 
Llandaff. lady Jenette Matthews . : 
Ashbourne, Dorothy Cokayne (Maron ie os 
Bottesford. Eleanor Manners (Paston), countess 
of Rutland aT sia ye 
Aldbury, Herts. lady Elizabeth Verney (Bray) 
Somerton, Oxon. lady Fermor 
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KNIGHTS IN ARMOUR PAGE 


1200 Temple Church, London _... ane bee a= Purbeck, - 208 
Furness abbey, Lancs. ae sine ee ... sandstone 236 

1240 Kirkstead, Lincs. Ae ne. = a ... Purbeck ~ 208 
1260-70 Stow-nine-churches. SirGerarddeInsula  .:. fe 208 
1277. Stoke D’Abernon. Sir John D’Abernoun ... 8 WUTaSS 250 
1280 Bottesford. WilliamdeAlbini? ... aie ... Purbeck 179 
1285 Pitchford, Salop. Sir John Pitchford er ... wood 209 
1289 Trumpington, Cambs. . Sir Roger de onmenet one brass 237 

Minster, Thanet. Sir Robert Shurland, made 

knight banneret in 1300 e ... stone 240 

1305 Bristol cathedral. Thomas, lord Berkeley, 2 58) me 210 
1306 Chartham, Kent. Sir Robert Septvans ... brass 250 
1310 Threckingham, Lincs. Sir Lambert de irecemeton stone 210 
1310 Dodford, Northants. Sir Robert de Keynes  ... Purbeck 210 
1310 Dorchester, Oxon. cross-legged knight ... ye FP 210 
1310 Rippingale, Lincs. cross-legged knight... seat SLOME 21S 
1310 Clifton Reynes, Bucks. Sir Ralph Reynes ... wood Pala 
1310 Bristol cathedral. Maurice, lord Spa -.. stone 2 IE 
1313 Abergavenny, Sir John Hastings .. +: ... wood 2¥2 
1314 Bainton, Yorks. Sir Edward de Maley ee ee Stone Zire 
1320 Halton Holgate, Lincs. cross-legged eneeh x 22 
1320 Clehonger, Hereford. a Pembrugge see “es . Zs 
1320 Exeter cathedral. Sir Richard de Stapledon .... m 213 
1310-20 Winchelsea. Stephen Alard, admiral ... ee ,, Frontispiece 
1320 Aldworth, Berks. Sir JohndelaBeche? ... aor aS Bas 213 
1326 Staunton, Notts. Sir William de Staunton Ae - 238 
1327 Stoke D’Abernon. Sir John D’Abernoun . ee ONASS 239 
1331 Gresford, Denbigh. Madoc ap Llewelyn ap Catan stone 213 
1335 Hereford cathedral. William, lord Grounson _... fe 9 
1340 Abergavenny. Sir William de Hastings ... be 3 214 
1340 Sutton-in-Holderness. Sir John de Sutton ae r 214 
1340-50 Chew Magna. John Wych? ... ey ... wood 214 
1347 Elsing, Norfolk. Sir Hugh Hastings ae a OV GSS 241 
1348 Spilsby, Lincs. John, rst lord Willoughby 2. Stone 215 
1350 Warkworth, Northants. Sir John Lyons =. clunch 215 
1355 Wingfield, Suffolk. Sir John Wingfield ...  .... alabaster 66 
1360 Holbeach, Lincs. Sir Humphrey Littlebury ... stone 15 
1364 Ingham, Norfolk. Sir Miles Pee 1S: eras 243 
Te7 Ose owine »\Orks id Futons § a .. alabaster 216 
1370-80 Tewkesbury abbey. Edward, 1rd Despencer stone 143 


1371 Spratton, Northants. Sir John Swinford ... alabaster 215 
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1377 


1375-1400 Dorchester, Dorset. 


1391 
1393 
1394 
1400 
I412 
I414 
1418 
1420 
1436 
1445 
1456 
1461 
1467 
1470 
1470 
1470 
1471 
1473 
1474 
1474 
1483 
1487 
1495 
1510 
1510 
I515 
1522 
1522 
1523 
1525 
1528 
1538 
1540 
1546 
1580 


Bakewell, Derby. Sir Godfrey Foljambe .. 


Elford, Staffs. Sir Thomas Arderne 
Draycot Cerne, Dorset. Sir Edward Cerne 
Bunbury, Ches. Sir Hugh Calverley 
Acton, Ches. Sir William Mainwaring 


Farleigh Hungerford. Sir Thomas Hungeriordas ins 


Bottesford, Sir William de Roos ... 
Lowick, Northants. Ralph Green, esq. 
Higher Peover, Ches. Sir John Mainwaring 
Ewelme, Oxon. Thomas Chaucer, esq.. ... 


Harpham, Yorks. Sir Thomas de St. Quinton ... 
Higher Peover, Ches. Sir Ranulphus Mainwaring 


Bristol, St Mark’s. Sir Thomas Berkeley ... 
Tong, Salop. Sir Wiliam Vernon .. 
Macclesfield, Chas. Sir John Savage 
Macclesfield, Ches. a Downes of Shrigley 
Swinbrook, Oxon. John Croston, esq. 
Stanton Harcourt. Sir Robert Harcourt ... 
Norbury, Derby. Sir Nicholas Fitzherbert 


Sprotboro, Yorks. William Fitzwilliam, esq. 


Elford, Staffs. Sir John Stanley = 
Norbury, Derby. Sir Ralph Fitzherbert . 
Yatton, Somerset. Sir John Newton 
Prestbury, Ches. Robert Downes, esq. 
Over, Cheshire, Hugh Starkey, esq. 


Swinbrook, Oxon. Anthony Fettiplace, esq. 


Whalley, Lancs. Raffe Catterall, esq. 
Great Brington. Sir John Spencer, tst lord 
Malpas, Cheshire. Sir Randle Brereton 
Layer Marney. Henry, 1st lord Marney .. 
Elford, Staffs. Sir Wiliam Smythe 
Llandaff. Sir William Matthews ... 
Ashbourne, Derby. Francis Cokayne, esq. 
Battle, Sussex. Sir Anthony Browne 
Aldbury, Herts. Sir Ralph Verney 
Somerton, Oxon. Thomas Fermor, esq. ... 
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TWO THIRTEENTH-CENTURY WOODEN TOMBS 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, ROBERT COURTHOSE, DUKE OF NORMANDY, Cc. I290 


s 


a Si ‘ ~ me ab Mac: 


PITCHFORD, SALOP, SIR JOHN PITCHFORD, C. 1285 


14 209 


FARLY FOURTEENTH-CENTURY MILITARY EFFIGIES 


THRECKINGHAM, LINCS., SIR LAMBERT DE THRECKINGHAM, C. I310, FREESTONE 
BRISTOL, ST AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY, THOMAS, LORD BERKELEY perc 1305, FREESTONE 
DODFORD, NORTHANTS., SIR ROBERT DE KEYNES, C. 1310, PURBECK MARBLE 
DORCHESTER ABBEY, OXON., PURBECK-MARBLE KNIGHT, C. I310 
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EARLY FOURTEENTH-CENTURY MILITARY EFFIGIES 


EARLY FOURTEENTH-CENTURY MILITARY FIGURES 


HALTON HOLGATE, LINCS., FREESTONE KNIGHT, C. 1320 


BAINTON, E.R. YORKS., SIR EDWARD DE MALEY ? C. 1314, FREESTONE 
212 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY FREESTONE MILITARY EFFIGIES 


EXETER CATHEDRAL, SIR RICHARD DE STAPLEDON, ¢€. 1320 
ALDWORTH, BERKS., SIR JOHN DE LA BECHE? C. 1320 
CLEHONGER, HEREFORD, A PEMBRUGGE, C. 1320 
GRESFORD, DENBIGH, MADOC AP LLEWELYN AP GRIFFIN, ¢. 1331 
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MID-FOURTEENTH-CENTURY MILITARY FIGURES 


ABERGAVENNY PRIORY, SIR WILLIAM HASTINGS, ¢C. 1340, FREESTONE 


CHEW-MAGNA, SOMERSET, JOHN WYCH? ¢. 1340-50, WOOD 


SUTTON IN HOLDERNESS, E.R. YORKS., SIR JOHN SUTTON, c. 1340, FREESTONE 
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MID-FOURTEENTH-CENTURY MILITARY FIGURES 


oe 


SPILSBY, LINCS., JOHN, FIRST LORD WILLOUGHBY, Cc. 1348, FREESTONE 


SPRATTON, NORTHANTS., SIR JOHN SWINFORD, C. 1371, IN ALABASTER 
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YORKSHIRE ALABASTER TYPE 


SWINE PRIORY, E.R. YORKS., A MEMBER OF THE HILTON FAMILY, Cc. 1370 


216 


BRANCEPETH, DURHAM, RALPH NEVILLE, SECOND EARL OF WESTMORELAND, 1484, 
IN WOOD 


MACCLESFIELD, CHESHIRE, SIR JOHN SAVAGE, 1470, IN ALABASTER 
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‘IFTEENTH-CENTURY ALABASTER MILITARY FIGURES 
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FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ALABASTER MILITARY FIGURES 


NORBURY, DERBYSHIRE, SIR RALPH FITZHERBERT, 1483 
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LATE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ALABASTER MILITARY FIGURES 


cone siersvenamnensenire acre 


MACCLESFIELD, CHESHIRE, A DOWNES OF SHRIGLEY, C. 1470 


LOWICK, NORTHANTS., EDWARD STAFFORD, EARL OF WILTSHIRE, 1499 
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LATE FIFTEENTH- AND SIXTEENTH-CENTURY EFFIGIES 


FRAMLINGHAM, SUFFOLK, THOMAS HOWARD, THIRD DUKE OF NORFOLK, 1554, 
IN FREESTONE 
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ELFORD, STAFFS., 


COSTUME 
CORONATION ROBES 


THE coronation robes were 
first the colobrum, second 
the tunible or dalmatic, third 
the armilla or stole, and 
fourth the imperial mantle. 
The effigy of king John (225) 
is robed in a girded red 
dalmatic slit up the sides, and 
a golden mantle lined with 
green hanging from the 
shoulders. A crown of 
fleurons is on the head, the 
hands are gloved and hold a 
sceptre in the right, and a 
naked sword in the left. The 


feet are covered with red 


buskins, black sandals and 
golden spurs. The neck band, 
cuffs of the dalmatic, crown, 
gloves, belt, sword, have 
sockets for imitations in paste 
or glass of cameos and jewels 
with which the original was 
decorated. The effigy of 
Henry III (186) wears a 
dalmatic reaching to the feet, 
the tunic only showing at the 
cuffs. The mantle is fastened 
on the right shoulder. The 
buskins are covered with a 
fretty pattern with leopards 
between, the jewels again 
being missing. The effigy of 
Edward II (185) is robed in 
a tunic reaching to the feet, 
with tight sleeves. The 
dalmatic is as long as the 
tunic, slit up the front and 
provided with tight sleeves 
to the elbows finishing with 
short liripipes. The pallium 
or mantle is hung from over 
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WORCESTER CATHEDRAL, 
EFFIGY OF KING JOHN, 1240 
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ARCHBISHOP THOMAS CRANLEY, 1417 show but little change in shape. 
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the shoulders, The hands are ungloved, 
and hold a rod and an orb, and on the 
head is a jewelled crown. The effigy of 
Edward III (17) is clothed in a pair of 
tunicles and the mantle. The tunic 
reaches to the feet with long tight sleeves | 
buttoned beneath; the dalmatic is the 
same length slit up the front and with 
shorter sleeves. The mantle hangs from 
the shoulders, kept in place by a band 
across the chest. The feet have orna- 
mental sandals, and the hands are bare. 
Formerly the effigy was crowned, and 
held two sceptres. 


ROBES OF ESTATE 


THE effigy of Richard II (187) wears a 
long gown or tunic, a tippit with an ample 
hood and a mantle. The crown, brooch 
from the mantle, and both hands are 
missing. The effigy of Henry IV, 1405 
(185), is robed in a long gown or tunic, 
tippit, hood and mantle. The hands are 
broker, but the head is still encircled by 
a rich open crown. Robes of estate 
were also worn by nobles, and were. 
varied according to rank. Thomas Fitz- 
Alan, the earl of Arundel, at Arundel, 
1416 (173), is in a surcoat with a broad 
falling cape and wide sleeves, over which 
is a mantle open in front and fastened 
across the breast by a tasselled cordon. 


‘Above the mantle is worn a hood over 


which is the collar of SS. The earl of 
Rutland, Bottesford, 1543 (20), appears 
in armour, over which is the mantle of 
the garter. 


CLERICAL AND MONASTIC 


THE vestments of the clergy were con- 
tinuous during the whole period and 
The 


COSTUME 


eucharistic vestments were as follows: 
first the amice, which was primarily a 
scarf, and consisted of an oblong piece 
of linen with an ornamental edging or 
apparel fixed to one of its longer sides. 
It was fastened by strings passing 
under the arms round the back and 
tied on the breast ; it was worn over 
the upper edge of the chasuble and 
was the first garment to be put on. It 
was introduced during the seventh and 
eighth centuries and remained in use 
until the suppression. A rare example 
of its being placed round the head is 
the effigy to Nicholas Hungate, 1338, 
at Beverley (191). The alb was a long 
close linen garment reaching to the 
feet with tight sleeves and confined 
round the waist by a girdle; it was 
generally white, but was also coloured 
blue, black, and red, and in early 
times was of ample size. It was 
decorated with apparels; two being 
placed upon the wrists like cuffs, after- 
wards reduced to small squares and a 
larger rectangular piece at the foot of 
the alb in front, just above the hem. 

The stole was a long narrow band 
hung over the nape of the neck, and 
embroidered over its whole length with 
gold and colours; the ends being often 
widened into smal] squares finished 
with fringes. Bishops wore the stole 
hung straight in front, priests crossed 
it in front and confined it by the girdle 
of the alb, while deacons wore it over 
the left shoulder only. 

The maniple or fanon was origi- 
nally a napkin held in the left hand, 
later it became an embroidered strip 
like the stole with fringes and was 
looped over the left forearm. It was 
worn by bishops, priests, and deacons. 


SIMON OF WENSLEY, 1361 
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The chasuble was put on 
over the other garments and 
was only worn at the celebra- 
tion. It was of a pointed oval 
shape with an opening in the 
centre for the head, but none 
for the arms. In the latter.part 

- of the medizval period the 
materials of which it was made 
were of the richest kind, and the 
inventories give much informa- 
tion as to the colours, designs, 
and materials employed. The 
chief ornament was the orphrey, 
a broad strip of embroidery, on 
the front called a pectoral and 
a Y-shaped piece at the back 
termed a dorsal, the arms of 
which extended to the shoulders. 
The dalmatic was the distin- 
guishing garment of the deacon. 
It was shorter than the alb and 
was slit up either side, and had 
a straight edge before and 
behind, which was fringed for 
a bishop. Like the chasuble it 
was richly decorated and col- 
oured, and was sometimes orna- 
mented with an orphrey. 

The tunicle worn beneath 
the dalmatic by the bishop was 
the distinguishing vestment of 
the sub-deacon at celebration, 
it resembled the dalmatic and 
appear sometimes to have been 
made of linen. The pall worn 
by archbishops was a narrow 
loop or circle of white lambs 
wool placed over the shoulders 
and forming a double Y with the 
arms meeting round the neck. 

ee - It was ornamented with purple 
THOMAS NELOND, PRIOR OF LEWES, 1433 _ or black crosses in silk. 
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The sandals were originally openwork shoes which about the fourteenth 
century were furnished with strings. They were often richly adorned with 
jewels and gold and the openwork revealing the scarlet stockings. Gloves 
were used after the twelfth century and were frequently embroidered with 
jewels. The episcopal ring was a circlet large enough to pass over a gloved 
finger, but not beyond the second joint. 

The mitre in its early form was low and had plain edges. As time went 
on, it grew in size, crockets being added to the horns. At a later period it 
assumed the swelling and rounded outline still retained. 

The crozier was borne by bishops and abbots. Its top was finished with 
a curved volute something like a shepherd’s crook, and it was held in the left 
hand. Archbishops used a cross staff in addition. Eucharistic vestments 
are shown on archbishops Thomas Cranley, 1417 (226), and Henry Chichele, 
1440 (190). On bishops, 1200, at Wells; 1223, Simon de Apulia, Exeter 
(188) ; 1420, Edmund Stafford, Exeter (190) ; and 1481, John Newland, abbot, 
Bristol (190). On priests at Scorboro, Yorks (192) ; 1310, Nicholas Hungate, 
Beverley (191) ; 1361, Simon de Wenslaugh, Wensley (227), and 1500, Henry 
Prince, Norbury (104). 


OUIRE -ANDSPROCESSIONAL VESTIMENTS 


THE quire vestments consisted of a cassock, a surplice, a rochet, with the addi- 
tion of the almuce, hood and cope. The almuce was a large cape turned down 
over the shoulders and lined with fur, which varied in quality and colour 
with the degree of the wearer. The cope was a richly ornamented vestment 
of precious materials, similar to the chasuble, and was worn in procession. 
These vestures are shown at Rippingale, 1280 (193) ; Welwick, 1310 (192) ; 
at Cottingham on Nicholas de Louth, 1383 (254) ; and at St. Mary’s Redcliff 
on William Canynge, 1474 (193). 


MONASTIC HABITS 


ABBOTS are generally represented in eucharistic vestments, otherwise in a 
tunic, scapular, gown, and the hood or cowl. These varied in colour and 
material according to the Order to which the wearer belonged. Prior Thomas 
Nelond, 1433, Cowfold (228), of the Cluniac Order, wears a gown with long 
sleeves and a cowl worn low upon the shoulders, the sleeves of the tunic being © 
visible at the wrists. Prior Rowland Leschman, 1491, Hexham (191), a 
member of the Austin canons, is represented with the cowl drawn over the 
face. 


ACADEMIC ROBES 
THE religious character of academical costume is obvious, and a general 


clerical or monastic dress was used both for teachers and students from the 
first. The gown in its simplest form was derived from the Benedictine habit, 
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DEERHURST, GLOUCESTER, 
BRASS TO SIR JOHN CASSY, JUDGE, I400, AND HIS WIFE ALICE 
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which consisted of a long black robe with full loose sleeves, and not meant 
to be joined down the front, such as worn by Thomas Nelond (228); the 
sleeves were curtailed in later times for undergraduates. The gown or cassock 
was also black for priests, deacons, and sub-deacons, purple for bishops, and 
scarlet for doctors of Divinity and Law, and for some orders of canons. 

The hood was at one time worn as a headdress by all members of Uni- 
versities, but at an early period was discontinued as a head covering, and was 
hung on the shoulders in one fold like a cape, and was not attached to the robe. 
The liripipe formed part of the hood, and grew to be about three-quarters of 
a yard in length, and about six inches in width, it was worn longer by under- 
graduates as a distinguishing mark. The hood was worn without lining by 
undergraduates, the bachelor of arts having it lined with wool or badger 
skin. Masters and individuals of higher degree had not only their hoods, but 
their gowns, tabards, and copes also lined or edged with expensive furs and 
silks. 

The almuce or tippit lined with costly furs was worn by canons, deans, 
and possibly heads of colleges. The cope, in its original form a most incon- 
venient dress, was worn for decorum. In early times it was of sober hue, but 
afterwards of a scarlet colour. The tabard, heraldically a short vest without 
sleeves, was probably worn over the gown. It might be worn by an under- 
graduate, but was conditional of a bachelor of arts. 

The cap was the distinctive mark of doctors. It was of two types, either 
a plain close-fitting skull-cap, or a round cap with a point in the centre having 
an appearance of squareness. 


JUDGESTAND LEGAL, COSTUME 


TuHIs costume was also associated originally with the religious orders. 
The legal profession wore a close cap or coif, a plain gown reaching to the ankles 
with close sleeves, a fur tippit, a mantle lined with miniver buttoned on the 
right shoulder, and a hood. Judges wore a broad black silk scarf, a girdle 
and a black cap. The mantle was only worn at coronations, opening of 
parliament, cathedral services and the first day of term (230). 

Serjeants-at-law wore a coif made of white linen or silk, forming a close- 
fitting cap, and a long robe with a fur cape and hood. Notaries wore a plain 
gown and a scarf, with an ink-horn and pen-case suspended from the belt. 
_ The cap was carried or attached to the left shoulder from which the liripipe 
descended in front. 


CIVILIANS 


DurinG the fourteenth century civilians wore a close under-dress with tight 
sleeves buttoned beneath, over which was a close-fitting tunic reaching below 
the knees partly open and with pockets in front ; it had tight sleeves extending 


SHOTTESBROOK, BERKS., 
CIVILIAN, 1370 
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to the elbows and hanging down in liripipes. 
The tunic was sometimes only to the knee, 
fastened with a baudric. The legs were in 
tight hose, and the feet in shoes, laced up 
at the sides or fastened across the instep. 
The hair was worn long and with a forked 
beard, but towards the close of the century 
it was worn shorter, the cape being generally 
omitted and the tunic extending to the 
ankles. Over all was a mantle fastened by 
two or three buttons on the right shoulder, 
as at Shottisbrook, 1370 (232), and Much 
Marcle, 1350 (199). 

In the fifteenth century the tunic ex- 
tended to the ankles, and was buttoned close 
to the chin, with full sleeves gathered at 
the wrist, and secured by a narrow belt. 
The mantle was only worn at the commence- 
ment of the century, and later the hood fell 
into disuse; the covering of the legs and 
feet remain as before and the hair was worn 
long. By the middle of the century the 
tunic was shortened, and the shoes had 
pointed toes. After 1470 the tunic was again 
lengthened to the ankles, a rosary or purse 
was hung from the belt, and the cap was 
placed on the left shoulder with a long liri- 
pipe hung down in front. The shoes of the 
effigy to William Staunton, 1450 (223), at 
Elford are fastened by four small buckles 
with straps. By 1525 the gown was shorter, 
and was lined with fur, with long full sleeves, 
having slits in the upper part for the arms to 
come through. 

Sumptuary laws were passed by Edward 
II, Edward III, Edward IV and Henry VIII 
restricting the use and cost of material to 
certain classes of the population. This was 
done to prevent extravagance and to define 
class distinction. 
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COSTUMES OF LADIES IN THE 
FOURTEENTH AND: FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


THE underdress consists of a kirtle, with 
tight sleeves having rows of buttons set 
closely together beneath them. Sprot- 
boro (195). Over this is worn a gown, 
either sleeveless with the sides of the 
body of the garment cut away, which is 
then termed a cotehardie, or with close 
sleeves reaching to the elbow. Over allis 
worn a mantle fastened in front of the 
shoulders by a cord passing through two 
metal loops decorated with studs. The 
garments are cut low at the neck. 

During the latter part of the four- 
teenth century mantles are generally 
worn; the kirtle with close _ sleeves, 
reaching to the knuckles and buttoned 
beneath as far as the elbow and some- 
times even to the shoulders, and worn 
very long, sometimes with lappets hanging 
nearly to the ground.t The cotehardie is 
either buttoned or laced from the neck 
to the feet, and in several instances slits 
or pockets are placed in front. Dresses 
are cut low and square at the neck fitting 
tightly to the body, and the shoes when 
shown are pointed. 

The hair is parted on the forehead 
and confined at each side of the face in 
plaits, the neck being covered by a 

1Ingham brass (243), weepers on the tomb of 
Edward III (135), and lady Montacute, and 
brasses at Bray, Berks., Necton, Norfolk, 
Chrishall, Essex, and a weeper at Clifton 
Reynes (137). 

Pockets are shown on the Wantage effigy, 
1350, two weepers on the tomb of lady Monta- 
cute, 1350, a Norbury brass, 1360, the Ingham 
brass, 1364 (243), the Winterbourne brass, 
1370, Burford, Shropshire, 1370, and a weeper 
of Joan of Castille on Edward III’s tomb, 
1377 (135)- 
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NICHOLAS CANTEYS, 1431, MARGATE 
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wimple, which is drawn up 
over the chin and fastened 
across the forehead, whilst 
over the head is a veil which 
falls upon the shoulders. 
After the middle of the cen- 
tury a close cap is worn, the 
front edge being frilled across 
the forehead and down the 
sides of the face, see Stanton 
Harcourt (194), Warwick 
(16), Spilsby (251), and Deer- 
hurst (230). By the close of 
the century reticulated caps 
or cauls of network come 
into fashion and the hair is 
confined round the face, the 
cauls being frilled in front 
and worn upon the top of 
the head, Elford (18). At the 
commencement of the 
fifteenth century ladies of 
rank wear a_ tight-fitting 
kirtle low at the neck, with 
tight sleeves partly covering 
the hands and_ buttoned 
beneath the fore-arm, Deer- 
hurst (230). The sideless dress 
or cotehardie is worn over the 
kirtle, its length varying 
from the hip to the feet. 
After 1420 the sleeves of the 
kirtle finish at the wrist and 
the buttons are discontinued. 
Over the kirtle another close- 
sleeved garment is often 
worn, buttoned up the front 
and fitting closely to the 
chin, with the collar turned 
back. The mantle which is 
placed over all is frequently 
decorated with the armorial 
bearings of the wearer and 
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her husband. The Warwick brass, 1406 (250), showsa delicately embroidered 
dress of the period. 

About the year 1415 chains begin to encircle the neck, and later the ladies 
are found wearing the collar of SS like their husbands ; on rare occasions they 
are represented wearing the Order of the Garter on the left arm, as the Duchess 
of Suffolk (198) and lady Harcourt. The rings, which were many, are worn on 
the knuckle joints, shown at Tong, Ashbourne, and Elford.1 

The headdress at the commencement of the century is a netted caul con- 
fining the hair over the forehead with two small bunches about the ears, a 
roll or wreath being worn to keep the headdress in position as at Wingfield 
(22), and over the head is a veil falling behind. After 1415 the side cauls 
develop into horns which later assumed extravagant proportions, and by 1460 
became acutely pointed above the head.? 

The year 1470 marks the arrival of the wired or butterfly headdress ; 
the hair is strained into a richly ornamented cap or caul placed at the back 
of the head over which a thin veil is extended supported on wire. This is 
followed by the henning, a high conical cap with a veil hanging behind from 
the top. About 1490 the headdress became diamond-shaped, usually made 
of velvet supported on wires, it has frontlets hanging down each side of the 
face, and is worn without a veil. In the early sixteenth century the hair is 
also loosely worn down the back, the top of the head being covered with a 
network of pearls kept in place by a roll or chaplet as at Tong (197) and Elford 
(197). 

COSTUME OF WIDOWS.* 


THE widow’s habit is generally that of a vowess,® and in the fourteenth century 
in addition to the veiled headdress is worn a barbe, a kind of pleated gorget, 
a kirtle and mantle completing the mourning habit. During the first half 
of the fifteenth century a close-sleeved robe is worn over the kirtle together 
with a veiled headdress and a pleated barbe. After 1440 the barbe covers the 
shoulders like a cape, the veil being worn shorter and more behind the shoulders.® 


1 Rosaries are shown at Norbury (198), 
a brass at Herne, Kent, 1470, a lady at 
Worcester and an effigy at Clifford. Belts, 
on Anne of Bohemia, Warwick, 1370 (16), 
Ashbourne, a brass, 1538 (254), and at 
Aston, Romsey, and Ingham. Armorial 
bearings at Childry, 1444, Warwick, 1527, 
and Aldbury, Herts, 1546 (234). 

2 For horned headdresses see Tong (196), 
Ashbourne (196), Lowick (34), Norbury 
(198), Higher Peover (218), and Swinbrook 
(246). 

3 Shown at Elford (224), Ashbourne (254), 
Whalley (255), Great Brington (221), and 
Malpas (160). 

4Examples at Swine, 1370 (216), Dray- 


cott Cerne, 1394 (251), Philippa, duchess of 
York, 1433 (183), Ewelme, 1436 (252), 
Tong, 1467, and Ewelme, 1477. 

5 A vowess was a person who took a vow 
of chastity, but was allowed to live in the 
world and dispose of her property as she 
chose. 

6 Harleian MS. 6064, Henry VII. Ap- 
parel for the good Estate of Women in the 
tyme of Mourning, by the countess of 
Lancaster. The barbe to be worn above 
the chin in the case of the queen and ladies 
down to the rank of a baroness, daughters 
of lords and knights required to weaz it 
below the chin and those of lesser rank on 
the lower part of the throat. 
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MILITARY COSTUME 
FROM  r19g0-1550 
SHOWN ON EFFIGIES 

AND BRASSES@ 


1190-1250. FIRST TYPE. 
THIRD CRUSADES 


THE head is encased in a flat-topped 
helm of cylindrical form, examples 
at Kirkstead (208), and Furness 
Abbey (236), when without the 
helm the hood of mail generally 
shows the line of the skull-plate 
beneath. 

The body is clothed in a shirt 
of mail reaching to the knees which 
also covers the arms and hands. 
Beneath the coat of mail is a tunic 
or gambeson of quilted material, 
worn to relieve the pressure of the 
mail. In theF urness effigy only the 
gambeson isshown. The thighs and 
legs are protected with breeches of 
mail, and over the whole is worn a 
long loose surcoat without sleeves, 
fastened at the waist by a narrow 
belt. Below the belt the surcoat is 
open at the back. and front for con- 
venience when riding. The shield is 
kite-shaped, reaching from _ the 
shoulder to the knees (208). The 
sword is hung from a narrow belt 
passing obliquely round the body 
and buckled in front. The head 
rests upon a single cushion. 


1250-1320. THE FOURTH 
CRUSADE OR EDWARD I TYPE 


DurinG this period the helm is not 
shown, there is, however, an early 
example of it placed behind the 
head of the figure in the Trump- 
ington brass, 1289 (237). The helm 
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continued to be flat-topped until about 1280, 
with the addition of a movable visor, and 
was supported by the head. After 1280 it 
conical and rested upon the 
shoulders. The Trumpington brass shows a 
chain attached to the helm which was 
fastened to a narrow cord tied tightly round 
the waist ; the top of this helm has a staple 
to which the crest was attached, this is seen 
to better advantage on the Staunton tomb, 
1312 (238). The hood of mail is laced round 
the head and up one side, it covered the 
neck, coming partly over the shirt of mail ; 
in the Septvans brass, 1306 (250), it hangs 
loosely round the neck. During the latter 
part of this period and for a short time in 
the following, the shoulders were protected 
by ailettes which were made of leather with 
fringed edges. As the conical helmet 
caused the sword to glance off the head 
this additional protection became necessary ; 
ailettes are but rarely carved on effigies, 
Clehonger (213) 1320 being an exception, but 
they are delineated on the Trumpington and 
Septvan brasses. 

The shirt of mail continued as before, 
covering the arms and hands, the palms of 
the latter being cased with leather to enable 
the sword to be properly grasped. On the 
Chartham brass (250) the mittens are shown 
pendant from the wrists; by the close of 
the period gauntlets appear, carved on the 
Halton Holgate effigy (212). The thighs are 
covered with breeches of quilted material 
seen on the Chartham brass and the Ald- 
worth effigy (213), the knees being protected 
with plates or cops made of steel and leather ; 
they were not only a protection, but pre- 
vented the drag of the mail upon the joints, 
allowing freedom of action. The legs and 
feet are encased in mail and the elbows are 
covered with protective cops, Dodford, 
1310 (210). 
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The surcoat and shield are 
shortened; upon the latter are 
placed the arms of the wearer, such 
as the trumpets of Trumpington and 
the fans of Septvans, which latter 
also decorate the surcoat. The 
-sword-belt grips the scabbard in 
two places, between which is a small 
guiding strap; the weapon hangs 
diagonally across the left front of the 
figure, shown at Trumpington, 
Chartham, Halton Holgate and 
Gresford (213). The lance is depicted 
on the D’Aubernoun brass, 1227 
(250) and on the effigy at Minstér 


(240). 


1320-1350. THE CYCLAS PERIOD 


TuIs period is marked by an un- 
usual diversity and individuality in 
armour, hardly two effigies being 
alike. The cyclas, a garment 
peculiar to England, is the charac- 
teristic feature of the costume of. 
this time. The long surcoat had 
been found dangerous, becoming 
entangled with the legs of the wearer 
when unhorsed ; it was, therefore, 
shortened to the knees at the back 
and to the thighs in front, the sides 
being well slit up and laced, as seen 
on the Warkworth knight (215). It 
was also tightened over the body 
and suggests the oncoming of the 
jupon. 

The head is now protected by a 
bascinet of steel of varying shape, 
round-topped at Clehonger and 
Warkworth, conical at Spilsby and 
Abergavenny, and ridged at Here- 
ford, Stoke D’Abernon and Ash, 
SIR WILLIAM STAUNTON, 1326 Kent ; the visor is also shown at 


’ 


. 
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Alvechurch and Halton Holgate. Attached 
to the bascinet by means of staples is hung 
the camaille, constructed of banded mail, 
protecting the neck and covering the upper 
portion of the cyclas. The tilting helm is 
sometimes secured by a chain to the breast 
having an ornamental staple, this is shown 
on the Northwold brass and an effigy in 
St Peter’s church, Sandwich. In addition 
to mail the body is further protected by 
plates of steel which cover the front parts of 
the legs and feet and the back of the upper 
arm; the knees, elbows, and _ shoulders 
having cops of circular form. Gauntlets 
superseded mittens for the hands, and in 
addition to mail the feet are occasionally 
clad in tight leather coverings showing the 
toes, Exeter, 1320 (213), Chew Magna, 1340 
(214), and Worlton, Yorks, 1310. 

Under the shirt of mail is a padded 
garment covering the body from the neck to 
the knees and also the upper part of the arm. 
The lower edge showing on the figures at 
Stoke D’Abernon (239), Spilsby (215) and 
Gresford (213); this garment lay upon an 
under shirt of wool. The gambeson on the 
figure of Sir Robert Shurland (240) is quilted 
in vertical lines of needlework, the orna- 
mental edging with which the garment termi- 
nates is seen on the Clehonger, Spilsby, and 
Sutton (214) effigies which all wear the 
cyclas. The sword is fastened to the belt 
in various ways, generally by terminating 
the belt with two swivels fastened to the 
scabbard, see Warkworth, Spilsby, Sutton, 
and Chartham. It was kept in place by 
being attached to the waist belt. At 
Alvechurch the sword is further ‘secured by. 
a chain fastened to the breast. 
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SIR ROBERT SHURLAND, MINSTER 


1350-1415. THE WARS OF 
EDWARD TL CRESSY AND 
POITIERS 


Tue head of the knight is pro- 
tected by a conical helmet, and 
in the later alabaster examples 
the forehead is decorated with the 
inscription, “ FJesus Mazarinus,” 
During the second half of the 
period it is further ornamented by 
a roll of velvet enriched with 
pearls, called an orle. The camaille 
which protected the neck is 
attached to the bascinet by means 
of lacing ; it is composed of banded 
or linked mail and later almost 
covers the shoulders. The visor is 
rarely shown, examples being at 
Alvechurch (242), and upon the 
Hastings brass (241). At Swine 
(216) the figure has a double chain 
fastened to the chest to secure 
the helm. 
Over the armour protecting 
the body is worn the jupon, a 
tight fitting garment laced up at 
the side (well shown on the knight 
at Spratton (215), upon which were 
blazoned the arms of the wearer. 
At first the jupon is full in 
the skirts as at Alvechurch and 
the Hastings brass, but was soon 
cut short and finished with an 
ornamental border which in the 
Holbeach example is decorated 
with acanthus leaves. The effigies 
1 Blazoned jupons are found on the 
effigies of Thomas Beauchamp in brass 
at Warwick, 1406 (250), Sir Hugh 
Hastings, Elsing (241), 1347, Sir Hugh 
Calverley, Bunbury, 1394, Edward 


Prince of Wales, 1376, and Swine, 
Yorks, 1370 (216). 
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do not show what armour was 
worn beneath the jupon, ex- 
cepting at the shoulder joints 
and below the waist where the 
shirt of mail appears. An 
exception is the knight at Ash, 
Kent (242), in which the lacing 
of the jupon leaves sufficient 
space to show a series of rectan- 
gular plates riveted to form a 
flexible garment. A breastplate 
was certainly worn, which can 
be detected by the swelling of 
the chest and the narrow 
waist. 

The arms are protected 
with pieces of plate, the shoul- 
ders with flexible laminated 
scales, and the elbows by cops 
decorated by leopards’ heads or 
rosettes. The hands are encased 
in gauntlets of steel with raised 
gadlings over the knuckles for 
use in close combat. From 1370 
onwards the neck of the knight 
is often encircled by a chain, 
the links of which are composed 
of SS. Placed horizontally 
round the hips is the baudric, 
a rich belt composed of orna- 
mental squares clasped with a 
brooch of varied design. Sir 
Nicholas Longford, 1402 (222), 
wears a clasp designed as a 
castellated gateway, as is the 
entire belt on a brass at Ald- 
burgh. The baudric was evi- 
dently borrowed from civilian 
costume ; an early example is 
worm by Prince William of 
Hatfield, 1350, both on his 
effigy at York and as a weeper . eae g 
on his father’s tomb (200). SIR HUGH HASTINGS, 1347 
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ALVECHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE 


During the earlier part of this period there was much uncertainty as to 
the method of fastening the sword, which was worn at the left side. At first 
a second belt is used as at Ash and Holbeach to which the sword is attached, 
but afterwards it is fastened to the baudric suspended from a single point. 
On the right side now appears the dagger hung from the belt by a chain. 

Over the thighs are breeches composed of padded material, within which 
are metal discs fastened by ornamental studs which decorate the outside of 
the garment! ; later the thighs are protected with steel plates, the knees with 
cops of steel and leather and the legs in plate. Towards the close, the edges 
of the plate are often ornamented with a border of delicate design. The feet 
are covered by pointed shoes, composed of overlapping pieces of plate of 
flexible quality ; the joints between them and the shin guards being pro- 
tected by mail (223) as are the inner parts of the joints of the knees, shoulders, 
and elbows. The spurs are fastened over the shoes by ornamental buckled 
straps. 

1415-1435. AGINCOURT TYPE 


Tuis period marks the gradual disappearance of the camaille, jupon, shirt of 
mail, and the horizontal sword-belt, and the appearance of the knight in a 
complete suit of plate. The memorials mark this gradual change by the 
retention or disappearance of these various pieces at the same date. The 


1Effiigy at Holbeach, 1360 (15), and on Drayton Beauchamp, 1368, 1375, and 
brasses at Elsing, 1347, Aldburgh, 1360, Alveley, 1370; also ribbed and splintered 
Horseheath, 1360, Ingham, 1364, Great with steel at Reepham, 1337, and Tewkes- 
Berkhamstead, 1365, Cobham, 1365, 1367, bury, 1347. ; 


ASH CHURCH, KENT 


bascinet becomes less coni- 
cal and is delicately en- 
graved ‘with border orna- 
ment, and during the 
earlier part retains its orle. 
In place of the camaille is 
-a bavier of plate over a 
chin piece riveted to the 
bascinet but allowing the 
head to turn from side to 
side. The body is pro- 
tected by breast and back 
plates, which are finished 
at the waist by a short 
skirt formed by rows of 
plates overlapping each 
other upwards,and secured 
by straps buckled over the 
opening at the nght side; 
they are supported on a 
lining of leather or other 
strong material. At first 
an apron of mail shows 
below, but this gradually 
disappears and towards 
the end of the period taces 
appear buckled on to the 
lower edge of the skirt. 
The shoulders have lamin- 
ated epaulettes and the 
arms are covered with 
plate, the inner joints of 
the upper arm being pro- 
tected by round or orna- 
mentally shaped pieces of 
steel, the elbow cops 
growing fin-like pieces to 
protect the inner joint. 
The gauntlets are wider 
at the wrist and elaborated 
even to the engraving 
upon them of the finger 
nails. The baudric gradu- 
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ally disappears, and after 1400 we have only one or two instances of its being 
used and then only for the dagger ; the Greene tomb, 1419, shows the transition, 
the earlier narrow sword-belt hung diagonally across the hips taking its place. 
The sword is worn further back almost behind the figure. The legs and thighs 
are encased in plate and the back of the knee joints have narrow bands of 
steel; the shoes continue to be of the long pointed variety with lobster-like 
laminated plates. 


1435-1500. WARS OF THE ROSES TYPE 


BETWEEN these dates armour attained its maximum of proficiency, being 
marvellously flexible, made of excellent quality of steel combining lightness 
with great strength. It was produced under the best condition possible, that 
of urgent need; and every device conceivable was employed to achieve a 
perfect form of defence. After the first few years the helmet is not shown, 
the effigy being bareheaded ; the hair is at first worn short but lengthened 
towards the close. A brass to Thomas de Quinton, 1445 (252), shows the 
bascinet combined with the chin and cheek plate ; about 1450 the salade is 
introduced, it consisted of an iron helmet with a projecting rim at the back, 
and a movable visor in front; it rested on the head and was not affixed to 
the body armour, a chin piece being used fixed by screws to the upper part 
of the breastplate. This piece of defence had the advantage of being cool 
with good breathing space, and is shown on the effigy of Ralph Neville, 1484 
(217), and on a brass at Sprotboro, 1474 (253). Towards the end of the period 
the armet is adopted ; instead of being lowered upon the head it opened out 
upon hinges and could be closed round the head and neck resting upon the 
gorget ; 1t was lighter than the salade and proved to be an excellent piece of 
defence. 

The breastplate remained globular until 1450 when it is fitted to the shape 
of the body with extra plates springing up from the waist, the back plate 
being in several articulated pieces, the lower pieces sliding over the upper, being 
made flexible by straps. Below the waist is a laminated skirt of steel, below 
which again appears an apron of mail. The skirt grew shorter during the 
period, and is augmented by the addition of tassets, two large ones in front 
and two smaller ones at the side. The thigh pieces have plates hinged on their 
outer edges so as to encase the thighs and are shaped to the upper leg and 
fastened by straps. The sword-belt is hung diagonally across the skirt and 
after 1450 becomes quite narrow. On brasses of this time the sword is often 
depicted as straight in front of the body as at Tong (254), and Swinbrook (246), 
but not on effigies. 

The neck is protected by a standard of mail, a beautiful example being 
on the Norbury effigy (219), and it is also well shown on Sir Robert Harcourt 
(207). Soon after 1440 the defences of the left and right arm begin to show 
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differences of construction; the 
left or bridle arm being guarded 
by extra pieces of plate taking 
the place of the shield... The 
shoulders are protected by lam- 
inated plates and also by large 
pieces called pauldrons which are 
cut away on the right side fora 
lance; they assume many shapes, 
the most beautiful being a bat’s- 
wing design seen on the effigies 
at Peover and Macclesfield 
(218-19). The pauldrons of the 
Milanese suit of armour worn 
by Sir Richard Beauchamp and 
of those of Sir Ralph Fitzherbert, 
and Hugh Starkey have pike 
guards formed of ridged pieces 
along the upperedge. The elbow 
pieces until 1450 are of normal 
size, but afterwards assume huge 
proportions, as at Tong and Swin- 
brook; they are usually fastened 
to the dress underneath by points 
which are tied on the outside, 
seen on the Fitzherbert and 
Harcourt effigies; the gauntlets 
are also laminated with long 
pointed cuffs. The legs are pro- 
tected as before, the knee-cops 
having finlike pieces at the sides 
and protections at the back; they 
are also reinforced by extra plates 
on the thigh above and the shin 
below. The feet are shod in long 
pointed steel shoes with orna- 
mental laminations. The armour 
of this period is often beautifully 
decorated and ribbed, sometimes 
spirally or fanwise as on the 
Norbury and Warwick effigies. 
During the second half of 
the period a tabard is worn over 
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the armour, a form of surcoat reaching down to the middle of the thigh, and 
in the earlier part of its existence with sleeves as far as the elbow which later 
were shortened ; itis split up both sides and fastened together by points, and is 
blazoned with the arms of the wearer; that of the Earl of Wiltshire shows an 
excellent example (220). During the Yorkist period a chain of suns and roses 
was worn round the neck in place of the collar of SS. 


1500-1550. TUDOR TYPE 


THE armour of this time follows the preceding style, growing rounder and 
heavier, and losing the finlike pointedness of the earlier period. The head is 
represented as bare with long hair, the neck protected by a standard of mail. 
The breastplate is again globular, the skirt of laminated plate becoming shorter, 
its place being taken by an apron of mail over which are placed triangular 
pieces of plate. The shoulder plates are of less size and are turned up at the 
neck as pike guards; the elbow and knee cops with their reinforcing plates 
are smaller, and a back plate protects the knee joint as at Over. The hands 
are bare, the gauntlets being placed besides the figure as at Elford. The sword 
is worn well back, and in some instances is placed behind the figure. The legs 
are protected by plate and the feet are encased in broad square-toed shoes, 
which towards the end of the period assume extravagant proportions as at 
Macclesfield, Over, and Swinbrook. The tabard continues to be worn over 
the armour as at Swinbrook and on the Verney brasses 1546 (245). 


SWINBROOK, OXON., BRASS TO JOHN CROSTON, ESQ, 1470, AND HIS THREE WIVES 


BRASSES 


In addition to memorials in Purbeck marble, freestone, wood, and alabaster, 
metal was largely used. Bronze effigies which by their exceeding costliness 
could only be indulged in by royalty and the greatest nobles, were supple- 
mented by engravings on latton plates which became exceedingly popular, 
covering as they did a wide field of possibility, extending from the small and 
simple to the large and ornate memorials. It is computed that at least 150,000 
were laid down, of which number about 4,000 of all descriptions from the 
inscribed tablet to the canopied figure remain; the others having been de- 
stroyed during the various commotions, religious and civil, which have swept 
over our island, and in recent years by the devastating methods of so-called 
church restorers. Nevertheless we still possess a larger number than can be 
found over the rest of Europe. 

The latton plates! were supplied during the medieval period from the 
continent, principally from Flanders and Cologne, from which latter place 
they received the name “ Cullen” plates. The metal was cast in sheets of 
the required size about an eighth of an inch in thickness, but was often uneven 
in texture and subject to air-bubbles. During the fourteenth century the 
plates were thicker and harder and are, therefore, in better preservation than 
the later examples. Although the metal was of foreign origin there is no doubt 
about the engraving being English work. The continental craftsmen used a 
rectangular plate and surrounded their figures by diapering and ornament 
covering the whole surface of the background, whilst the English artist turned 
for inspiration to the carved effigies he saw around him, cutting out his figures 
and bedding them into a slab of Purbeck marble or stone in imitation of the 
knights and ladies lying upon their tombs; he even copied the elaborate 
canopies which surmounted them, as seen on the brass to Sir Hugh Hastings 
at Elsing, Norfolk, 1347 (241). On this is represented a canopy which can 
be matched by the one over the tomb of Aymer de Valence in Westminster 
abbey, with ogee cuspings, the circle in the gable also showing St George and 
the dragon; the side niches contain weepers with their arms blazoned on 
their jupons, and the figures on the canopy brackets represent the Coronation 
of the Blessed Virgin, while below in clouds the soul of the deceased is borne 
away by angels. The English ideal was the more artistic, allowing the figure 


1 Latten and brass are different materials, one being copper and tin, the other copper 
and zinc. 
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to stand out from the background, in place of being overpowered by its orna- 
mental setting. The method of engraving also differed from the continental 
mode, the latter using a broad-shaped chisel, the former a burin or lozenge 
shaped graver, broad lines being produced by repeated parallel strokes running 
into each other, producing a deeper channel and allowing greater freedom of 
execution combined with a more vigorous and forceful line. 

Although Limoges enamel plates were perhaps the origin of latton mem- 
orials, enamelling itself was unsuitable owing to its great expense. When 
used it was inserted separately on pieces of copper, and was confined to small 
shields bedded into the plate or matrix. The shields, jupons, tabards, and 
the dresses of the ladies were nevertheless often blazoned with their arms, the 
ground being prepared by roughing to enable the material to bite and hold. 
The different colours were represented in the following manner, gold by the 
latton, silver by lead or zinc, and the other colours by resinous pastes, the 
incised lines being filled in with pitch. 

The centre of the craft was undoubtedly London and there is a distinct 
link between it and the makers of the bronze effigies, the pose of the effigy 
makers being closely followed. First come the knights with straight legs, 
Sir John D’Abernoun, 1277 (250), followed by the cross-legged figures’ easy 
and graceful attitude represented by Sir Robert de Septvans, 1305 (250). 
When effigies become again straight-legged the engraved figures follow their 
example, the one type unrepresented being the sword-sheathing knights, 
single figures having the hands joined in prayer ; when both knight and lady 
were represented they occasionally join hands, as Sir Edward Cerne and lady, 
1393 (251), as do a few examples in alabaster. From the end of the fourteenth 
century brasses were made at other centres, since many of the examples in 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, East Anglia, Northants and Warwickshire show 
peculiarities unknown to London. The distribution of brasses follows well 
marked lines, the greatest number being in the home counties, along the east 
coast and in the south-west. The west and northern counties have but few, 
excepting the greater churches, Scotland and Wales being practically destitute 
of any. Various reasons may be assigned, for instance the counties adjacent 
to the alabaster quarries were supplied in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
with incised slabs of alabaster imitating the latton format, the incisions being 
filled with pitch. This trade seems to have been a good one judging by the 
numerous slabs still in existence, although they are of poor quality compared 
with the effigies and tombs from the same source. 

The earliest brasses laid down during the late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries are as excellent as anything produced later. The figures 
are nearly life-size, many of them being enriched with beautiful canopies, as 
at Elsing, 1347, and Cottingham, 1383 (254); the engraving, simple and severe, 
being more deeply cut than later. Floriated crosses, a form of memorial plate 
peculiar to England, were largely used, especially for ecclesiastics and civilians, 
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many of them of exquisite design. The brasses of the first half of the fifteenth 
century are remarkable for the carefulness and delicacy of their execution, 
cross shading now being employed, the main lines being of less strength than 
before. The year 1433 marks the apex of perfection as shown in the mag- 
nificent brass to prior Thomas Nelond at Cowfold, Sussex (228). The figure is of 
dignified and noble mien surmounted by a delicate canopy reminiscent of the 
Despencer tombs at Tewkesbury, in the upper part of which are figures of the 
Virgin and Child with St Pancras and St Thomas of Canterbury. The Ewelme 
brass, 1436 (252), reveals the thoughtful work of the time, each cut showing a 
telling line and all unessentials being eliminated. By the end of the century 
the figures tend to become stiff, the shading being overdone and the general 
level of excellence declined. This century saw many innovations. About 
1416 small figures of children appear beneath their parents, in imitation of the 
-weepers placed round the alabaster tombs. The shroud and skeleton intro- 
duced from the continent appear as early as 1431, being also adopted as part 
of the alabaster memorials. Mural brasses were used from 1439 with kneeling 
figures as portrayed at Macclesfield, 1506 (255), and Whalley, 1515 (255). 
Changes of costume also influenced the pose of the figure ; and as the butterfly 
headdress could only be depicted in profile, the lady turned towards her 
husband which, by courtesy, he did to her., The ground upon which the 
knights stood was engraved with leaves and flowers as at Tong (254) and Over, 
the head rested upon a helm with elaborate mantling as at Swinbrook, at Tong 
and Over, the ladies’ pillow also disappeared. The figures are less in size than 
in the preceding century, and the canopies are groined, an early example 
appearing in 1405, although the use was not common until 1470. 

With the dawn of the sixteenth century the decline of the art from its 
best traditions was rapid, both technically and artistically. Attempts were 
made to treat the subjects pictorially and the Renaissance influence was a 
disturbing factor, unsettling the methods of the craftsmen without producing 
any fresh artistic influence. The canopies over the figures of the warden, 1524, 
and dean, 1529, at Hereford, show strong Renaissance feeling, but are involved 
and fussy, displaying none of the delicacy which for a time the Renaissance 
produced in the ornamental details of the tombs and chapels in this country. 
The brasses of the medieval period are invaluable for the study of costume, 
heraldry, and genealogy, and that this type of memorial was greatly prized 
by its users can be gauged by the fact that the plates were often placed upon 
fine tombs as at Tong, 1457 (99), and beneath such magnificent canopies as 
that over the tomb to lady Eleanor Percy at Beverley, which incised brass is 
now unfortunately lost. 
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INDEX AND GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


(The numbers in italics refer to Illustrations in the book) 


ABBEY Dore, Hereford, 181 

Abergavenny, 77, 79, 129, 130-131, 180-— 
NSIS, eso cle, 2L4 

Academic costume, 229, 231 

Acton, Cheshire, 58, 92 

Aelfwald, King of Northumbria, slab, 168 

Ailette, a protection of leather to defend 
the collar-bone 

Alabaster, 26 

Alabaster memorials and effigies, design 
of, 56, 77-78, 129, 130; 181-3, 12, 16, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 27, 34, 57, 64,68, 
Ce) Se LOO LO LOS me lee Leo; 
149,- 155, “159, 160, 161, -170, 173, 
179, 185, 190, 191, 194, 
900; 207,216, 217378, 
DOL ADS) 

Alabaster panels, 131, 75, 

slabs, 183, 248, 104 

a weepers, 129, 130, 134, 135, 

138, 139, 147, 142, 147, 161 

Alard, Gervaise, tomb, 56 ; Stephen, tomb, 
59, Frontispiece 

Alb, the long white linen or silk vest- 
ment, reaching to the feet, worn under 
the other mass-vestments, 227 

Albini, William de, heart shrine, 179 

Alcock, bishop John, chantry, 6, 76, 
14, 88 ; rebus from tomb, 162 

Aldborough, E.R. Yorks., 59, 72 

Aldburgh, 241, 242 

Aldbury, Herts., 235, 234, 245 

Almuce, a tippit lined with fur, 229, 231 

Aldermaston, Berks., 132, 152 

’ Aldworth, 180, 237, 213 

Alvechurch, Worcs., 239, 240, 242 

Alveley, 242 

Amice, the first of the mass vestments 
to be put on; an oblong piece of 
linen with an ornamental border, worn 
over the chasuble, 227. 


ae 


219, 220, 221, 


UGS 


_ 


196, 197, 198, 


any, 


Ancaster, Lincs., 25 

Anelace, a form of dagger, 

Angel weepers, 6, 129, 130, 18, 21, 34, 
134, 138, 141, 161 


Apulia, Simon de, effigial slab, 180, 
229, 188 

Aquablanca, bishop, tomb of, 43 

Arch, flattened, 77-78, 13, 41; 71, 83, 


92993, 94, 99, L12 

Arderne, Sir Thomas and lady Matilda 
(Stafford), tomb and effigies, 59, 129, 
18; details, 222 

Armet, a form of fifteenth century helmet, 
244 

Armilla, a stole, 225 

Armour, 236-246, 236, 243, 245, 250-255 
See also Chain mail, plate armour, etc. 

Arthur, prince, chantry of, 76, 77, 130, 
133, 89 

Arundel, Sussex, 39, 77, 79, 
226, 81, 103, 173 

Arundel, Thomas FitzAlan, earl of, 
173; head canopy of tomb, 103; 


132, 166, 


grille round tomb, 166, 173, effigy, 
226. 

Arundel, William FitzAlan, earl of, 
tomb, 81 

Ash, Kent, 238, 241, 242, 242 

Ashbourne, Derbyshire, 78, 130, 235, 


141, 196, 200, 254 
Astbury, Cheshire, 56, 69 
Aston, Warwickshire, 235 
Audley, Margaret. See Norfolk 
Austin, Will, 30, 31, 35 


BaAbGES, 152, 162 

Baguette, small plates hung from the 
centre of the skirt of tassets in front 

Bainton, E.R. Yorks: 56, 127, 128) 178; 
63, 212 
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Baker, Elizabeth. See Catterall, Ralph 
and Elizabeth 

Bakewell, Derbyshire, 131, 179 

Barbe, a piece of linen, pleated in folds, 
worn by widows above the chin in 
all ranks above a baroness, and be- 
neath for persons of lower rank, 
235 

Bardolf, Sir Hugh, tomb, 38 

Barham, Norfolk, 38 

Barnack, Northants, 25 

Barnston, 79 

Bath, 76, 153, &2 

Bartholmey, Cheshire, 129 

Battle, Sussex, 79, 110, 120 

Bascinet, a steel or iron cap over which 
was placed the helm, 238, 27, 215, 
216, 239, 243 

Basilard, a short sword 

Bawdrick or baudric, an ornamental 
sword belt which passed horizontally 
round the body about the thighs, 181, 
DANN AOS list PB, AS 

Baynton, John, tomb of, 153, 90 

Beauchamp, Richard. See Warwick, earl 
of, 

Beauchamp, Thomas. See Warwick 

Beaufort chapel, Winchester, 6, 76 

Beaufort, Margaret. See Richmond and 
Derby, countess of 

Beaumaris, Anglesey, 131, 100 

Bechton, Matilda (Downes), slab, 104 

Beckington, bishop, tomb, 39, 77, 145 ; 
grate over tomb, 166, 171 

Bedesmen, 132, 122, 142, 146, 147 

Beer, Devon, 25 

Belts, ladies, 235, 16, 254; sword belts, 
238) s2d0 melo. wevGunods ol OG Ne Lo moos 
215,216, 217, 221. See also Bawdricks 

Benedetto, 29, 106, 108 

Bentley’s Cartulary, 128 

Berkeley, Maurice, lord, effigy, 211 

i, Thomas, lord, effigy, 210 
Fe Sir Thomas) tomiby was eelcos 

heraldic ornament from tomb, 153, 158 

Bernasconi, 43, 48 

Berry Pomeroy, 77 ; 

Beverley, E.R. Yorks, 56, 59, 127, 128; 
927, 229, 249 2) 73, 144, 156, 197 

Bideford, 76 

Birde, abbot William, 76, 82 

Black Death, effects of, 4, 5 

Black marble. See Touch 

Black Prince, Edward the, tomb, 28, 
59, 152; grate, 166, 172 

Blanche-de-la-Tour, princess, effigy, 181 


Blyth, Notts, 45 

Bodmin, Cornwall, 110, 127 

Bohemia, Anne of, wife of Richard II, 
i; 28, 235, 187. 

Booth, bishop Charles, tomb grate, 166, 
176 

Bothe, lady Alice. See Fitzherbert 

Bottesford, Lincs., 110, 129, 151, 154, 
180, 226, 20, 138, 160, 179, 194 

Bourchier, lord, tomb, 40, 76, 41 

Bourde, John, 31, 35 

Bowet, archbishop Henry, 76 

Boxgrove, Sussex, 109, 113 

Brancepeth, Durham, 29, 217 

Brassarts, convex plates of steel covering 
the upper part of the arm, 243 

Brasses, 247-249, 226, 227, 228, 230, 
Bde, COO, Coy Coo CLIO Ome LO: 
250-255 

Bray, Berks., 233 

Brereton, Sir Randle, tomb, 131, weeper, 
142; effigy, 160 

Bridport, bishop Giles, tomb, 43, 49 

Brington, Northants, 78 

Bristol, 58, 180, 183, 229 
se St. Augustine’s abbey, 65, 190, 
210, 211 

Bristol, St; Marks 775 [bie lt oohelcmoos 
158 

Bristol, St. Mary Redcliffe, 193, 198, 

. 200 ‘ 

Brittany, John, duke of, tomb, 26, 29, 27 

Broadwater, Sussex, 109, 131, 133, 115, 
116 : 

Broke, Sir George, See Cobham 

Broker, Nicholas, 28, 187 

Bronscombe, bishop, tomb, 39; 
180, 189 

Bronze. See Latten 

Browne, Sir Anthony, tomb, 110, 120 

Bruce cenotaph, 132, 151, 140, 163 

Bryan, Sir Guy, tomb, 39 

Bubwith, bishop Nicholas, chantry of, 
76, 83 

Bunbury, Cheshire, 166, 240, 170 

Burford, Shropshire, 233 

Burghersh, Bartholomew, lord, tomb, 
58, 67, heraldic ornament from, 158 

Burghurst, Matilda. See Chaucer 

Burstall, 56 

Burton Agnes, Yorks., 130 

Buskins, the embroidered leggings worn 
by bishops and mitred abbots or priors 
under the sandals 

Buttercrambe, Yorks., 26 

Bywell, Northumberland, 44 


effigy, 
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CADAVER, 79, 182, 183, 249, 8, 24, 85, 
99, 101; 112 

Caen Stone Memorials, 25, 68, 114, 115, 
116 

Callington, Cornwall, 76 

Calverley, Sir Hugh, tomb grate, 166, 170 

Camail or Camaille, chain mail covering 
sides of the face, neck, and breast, 
239, 240, 15, 16, 21, 27, 212, 213, 214, 
215, 216, 217, 218 

Cambridge, St. John’s College, 31 

Canhopied Tombs, 4-6, 43, 55, 56, 2, 9, 
12, 13, 24, 48, 49, 50, 54, 57, 60, 61, 
63, 64-68, 70, 92, 93, 94, 95, 112, 
116, 144, 145 

Canopies, Flat Soffit, 6, 
L19, 127, 145 

Canopies, head. See Head canopies 

Canopies on brasses, 247-249, 228, 
230, 241, 254 

Canterbury, 40, 42, 76, 78, 79, 127, 128, 
166, 33, 172, 174, 185, 190 

Canteys, Nicholas, brass, 233 

Canynge, Joan, effigy, 183, 198 
sh William, priest, effigy, 182, 
229, 193 

Canynge, William, merchant, effigy, 183, 
200 

Cap, 231 

Carlisle, 42, 47 

Cartmel, Lancs., 56, 58, 127, 128, 132, 67 

Cassock, 229, 231, a long loose gown with 
tight sleeves, buttoned up the front 

Cassy, Sir John and lady Alice, 1400; 
brass, 230 

Cassy, Sir John, 1444, detail from tomb, 
161 

Cataccleuse marble tomb, 121 

Catterall, Ralph and Elizabeth (Baker), 
brass, 255 

Caul, a close cap in which the hair is 
confined. See Head-dresses 

Cerne, Sir Edward, and lady, brass, 248, 
251 

Ceveliere, a pointed skull cap. 

Chain mail, 236-241, 208, 209, 210, 
212, 213, 236, 237, 239, 250 

Champagne, Blanche de, 44 

Chantry chapels, 5, 75, 76, 109, 132-3, 
10, 11, 14, 74, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 
OO, ii, ce, C8, CU Oly This, TBE I ksy. 
118, 148, 149 

Chapel de fer, a type of helmet 

Chartham, Kent, 237, 238, 239, 250 

Chasuble, the principal vestment worn 
by the priest during mass, 228 


17% 


24, 96, 116, 


Chaucer, Alice. See 
duchess of 
Chaucer, Thomas and Matilda (Burghurst) 
brass, 252 
Chausses, chain mail covering the legs 
and feet 
Chellaston, Derbyshire, 29, 30, 129, 182 
Cheney, Sir Ralph, tomb, 96 
Chester, 58, 59, 127 
SE Ommisn 294 
» ot. Werburgh’s, 136 
Chew Magna, Somerset, 180, 239, 214 
Chichele, archbishop Henry, effigy, 229, 
190 
Chichester, 42, 128 
Childry, Berks., 78, 235 
Chilmark, Wilts., 25 
Choke, Sir Richard, figure sculpture from 
tomb, 145 
Chrishall, Essex, 233 
Christchurch, Hants., 76, 109, 114 
Cirencester, 5 
Civilian costume, 231, 232, 37, 199, 200, 
2238, 282, 2383, 252 
Clehonger, Hereford, 180, 237, 238, 239, 
213 
Clifford, Hereford, 235, 193 
Clifton Reynes, Bucks., 7, 59, 129, 233, 
1387, 155, 211 
Clunch, 25, 137, 215 
Cobham, Kent, 110, 242, 125 
Cobham, Sir George Broke, lord, tomb, 
125 
Coffins, 42, 46 
Coffin-slabs, 42, 44, 45 
Coif, a hood or veil worn by ladies. 
Cokayne, Francis, tomb, 141 
A Lady Jane (Dabridgecourt, 
effigy, 196 
Cokayne, John, effigy, 200 
Af Thomas, tomb, 143 
f Francis and Dorothy (Marrowe), 
brass, 254 
Collars, 153-154; Collar of SS., 153, 154, 
DAT ISH LOO CloOm CLO m CLO CLOseeOs 
Uy Noyce (Collen, 20m, i Six 
also Garter 
Collompton, Devon, 5 
Colobium. See Tarbard 
Colour decoration, 38-41 
Colyn, Thomas, 26, 27 
Colyton, Devon, 77, 133, 96 
Composite tombs, 44, 17, 35, 36, 53, 
100, 111, 119, 172 
Cope, an elaborately embroidered vest- 
ment worn at mass, 229, 230 


Suffolk, Alice, 
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Corfe, Dorset, 25, 31 
Cornish, bishop, tomb of, 77, 93; letter- 
ing on tomb, 154 
Coronation robes, 225, 17, 185, 186, 225 
Costume, 225-246, 249. See also Academic, 
Armour, Civilian, Ecclesiastical, Legal, 
Ladies, and Monastic 
Cote-hardie, a close fitting tunic reaching 
to the middle, finished with tight 
sleeves, 233 
Cottingham, E.R. Yorks., 229, 248, 254 
Courteney, archbishop William, grille 
over tomb, 166 
Courtenay, Lady Margaret, 77, 96 
Cowfold, Sussex, 229, 249, 228 
Cowl, 229 
Craddock, Sir Matthew and lady Eliza- 
beth (Gordon), tomb, 109, 123 
Craftsmen :— 
Austin, William, of London, founder, 30, 
31, 35 
Benedetto, of Florence, tomb maker, 29, 
106, 108 
Bernasconi, 43, 48 
Bourde, John, of Corfe Castle, marbler, 
oH ci) 
Broker, Nicholas, of London, copper- 
smith, 28, 187 
Colyn, Thomas, 26, 27 
Crundale, Richard, worker in Purbeck 
marble, 28, 169 


Drawswerd, lord-mayor of York, 
draughtsman and image maker, 
106 


Durham, Thomas of, painter, 28 
Essex, John, marbler, 30-31, 35 
Ewen, Nicholas, coppersmith, 29, 184 
Halys, James, 28 

Holewell, Thomas, 26, 27 

Imber, Lawrence, of London, image- 


maker, 168 
Johnson, Roger, smith, 167 
Lambespring, Bartholomew, Dutch- 


man, of London, goldsmith, 31 
Leighton, Thomas of, smith, 28, 165, 
169 
Liege, Hawkin of, French craftsman, 29 
Limoges, John of, tomb-maker and 
enameller, 44 i 
Lote, Stephen, of London, mason, 28 
Oderic, Roman mosaic worker, 29, 52-3 
Orchard, John, of London, worker in 
laten, 29 
Peter, Roman mosaic worker, 29, 44, 
2-3 
Poppehowe, Thomas, 26, 27 


Craftsmen (continued) :— 
Prentys, Thomas, of Chellaston, ala- 
baster carver, 30, 129, 34, 102, 138 
Prest, Geoffrey, of London, copper- 
smith, 28, 187 
Roiley, Richard and Gabriel, of Burton- 
on-Trent, tomb-maker, 32-3, 37 
Stevyns, Thomas, coppersmith, 30-31, 
35 
Sutton, Robert, of Chellaston, carver, 
30, 129, 34, 102, 138 
Symondson, Cornelius, 
smith, 167, 36 
Torel, William, of London, goldsmith, 
26, 186 
Torrigiano, Pietro, of Florence, artist 
and tomb-maker, 7, 29, 31-2, 106, 
108, 36, 107, 111, 117, 184 
Tresilian, John, smith of Windsor 
castle, 167, 164 
Walker, Humfry, founder, 29, 184 
Welwicke, Maynaerde, draughtsman, 
31 
Yevell, Harry, of London, mason, 28 
Cranley, archbishop Thomas, brass, 229, 
226 
Crespine head-dress, a network of gold 
or silver covered threads, jewelled at 
the intersections, in which the hair 
was enclosed at the top of the head 
Crests, 152; 23, 149, 160, 218; 219 
Cross-legged effigies, 177, 210, 211, 212, 
213, 214, 215 ; brass, 250 
Cross-staff, an archbishop’s staff, headed 
by a cross, 229 
Croston, John, and three wives, brass, 246 
Crouchback, Edmund. See Lancaster, 
earl of 
Croyse or Crosier, the pastoral staff carried 
by archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, 
and abbesses and prioresses, 229 
Crundale, Richard, 28, 169 
Cuirass, armour for the breast and-back 
Cuir-bouilli, boiled leather 
Cuisses, armour to protect the thighs 
Curthose, Robert. See Normandy, Rob- 
ert of 
Cyclas, a coat of linen or silk, longer 
behind than in front, fitting closely 
. to the body and partially open at the 
sides, 238, 214, 215, 239 


of London, 


D’ ABERNON, Sir JoHN. See D’Aubernoun 

Dabridgecourt, lady Jane. See Cokayne 

Dacre, Thomas, lord, ornament of tomb, 
78, 153, 162 
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Dalmatic, 225, 228; the principal vest- 
ment worn by the deacon at mass 

D’Aubernoun, Sir John, 1277, brass, 
238, 248, 250 

D’Aubernoun, Sir John, 1327, brass, 239 

Dawtry, John, tomb, 116 

Deerhurst, Glos., 7, 234, 230 

De la Beche, Sir John, effigy, 213 

De la Pole family, 5, 7, 8 

De la Pole, Alice (Chaucer). See Suffolk, 
duchess of 

De la Pole, John. See Suffolk, duke of 

= Michael. See Suffolk, earl of 
‘ Sir William and lady Cather- 

ine (Norwich), effigies, 23- 

De la Warre, Thomas, eighth lord, 
chantry, 109, 113 

De la Warre, Thomas, ninth lord, tomb, 
109, 715 | 

Demi-placcetes, reinforced plates from 
the waist upwards, fastened to the 
breastplate by hidden straps, allowing 
the body to bend forward 

Derby, lord, chantry chapel, 28, 30 

De Roos tomb, 138 ; effigy of Sir William 
de Roos, 160 

Despencer, Edward, lord, tomb, 39, 58, 
133; kneeling effigy, 143 

Dodterd: Northants., 129, 130, 151, 178, 
237, 161, 210 

Dogs, brasses to, 7. 

Dorchester, Oxon., 180, 183, 189, 210, 217 

Doublet, a short coat 

Doulting, Wilts., 25 

Downes, Robert and Matilda, slab, 104 

Downes of Shrigley, effigy, 220 


190 


228, 264 


Prince 
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Edenham, Lincs., 
Edington, Wilts., 78, 153, 90, 96 
Edward II, tomb and canopy, 58, 59, 181, 
68; effigy, 181, 225, 185 
Edward III, tomb, 5, 7, 8, 28, 59, 128; 

effigy, 226, 17 ; weepers, 128, 135 
Edward IV, gates of chantry, 167, 164 
Edward the Confessor. 
Edward, prince of Wales. 


| Earts CoLne, Essex, 59, 129 

Earnley, William, tomb, 126 

East Anglia, 5 

East Anglian chantry chapels, 35, 86, 88 

Easter Sepulchre, 22, 93 

Ecclesiastical costume, 226-229, 104, 121, 
LSS LSI, 1GO, LOL AI2, 


59, 72 


EFFIGIES AND MEMORIALS 


(List of persons whose effigies or tombs are illustrated, classified according to vank) 


ROYALTY : KINGS. 


Aelfwald, king of Northumbria . 
Bruce, Robert ‘ 
Edward, Saint 
Edward II ... 


Edward II... 
Edward IV ... 
Henry Ill . 
Henry IV 
env) Viewer 
leery? WANN coc 
John ats 
Richard II ... 


ROYALTY: QUEENS. 


Anne of Bohemia ... 
Eleanor of Provence 


Hexham ... 
Guisborough, Yorks. 
Westminster apse 
Gloucester 


Westminster 
Windsor 
Westminster 
Canterbury 
Westminster 
Westminster 


Worcester ... 
Westminster 


Westminster 
Westminster 


Slab are 
Cenotaph 
SWEE a6 
Head of effigy 


Tomb 


183-200, 


235, 261 


Ducklington, Oxon., 58, 127, 70 
Dundry, Bristol, 25 
Durham, 58, 45 
Durham, Thomas of, 28 


261 


Draper, prior John, chantry, 109, 114 
Drawswerd of York, 106 
Draycot Cerne, Wilts., 
Drayton Beauchamp, 242 
Drockenford, bishop John, effigy, 178, 


193, 226, 227, 


See St. Edward 


See Black 


Effigies, 4, 7, 25, 28, 38-39, 106, 177-224, 
| 15-24, 34-37, 107, 
225. See also Alabaster, 


207- 


Freestone, 


Tomb and ‘effigy .. 17; 


Grate 


Tomb eae aS 


Tomb and head . 


Chantry and grate 74, 
Tomb and effigy ... 111, 


Effigy 
Effigy 


Effigy 
Effigy 


LOZ) 175, 


‘ 169, 


- 174, 


Latten, Purbeck, etc. Chronological 
and classified list of effigies, pages 201— 
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ROYALTY : QUEENS—continued. PAGE 
Elizabeth of York Be ae .... Westminster sh UBB aac Se 184 
Joan of Navarre ... ba Sis ... Canterbury ... Lomb sae oon 174 
Philippa ae Hee = st ... Westminster fou. NOPE Ben eats 134 

ROYALTY: PRINCES. ; 

Edmund Crouchback, 2nd son of Henry III ier ave sere nas os eee GAMES 
Edward the Black Prince .. Westminster ny Lomo Sen ets 172 
Henry Fitzroy, natural son of Henry VII Framlingham e070 eee see, L20; 557, 
John of Eltham, son of Edward II ... Westminster seeiOuD sae 57, 135, 250 
Prince Arthur, son of Henry VIT sn VV OECESte lamers ... Chantry chapel . 89 

Robert of Normandy, son of William I... Gloucester sc LOE Boe see 209 
William of Hatfield, son of Edward III ... York tee nee 12) ee hie 200 

NOBLES: DUKES. 

Cornwall, John of Eltham, duke . ... Westminster ... Lomb son 57, 135, 250 
Brittany, John, duke nod ... Nantes St. Peter ... Tomb sale 27 
Norfolk, Thomas Howard, 3rd duke ... Framlingham ... Lomb and effigy 124, 159, 221 
Robert of Normandy 500 Boe ade 500 aco CIEE 30 506 209 
Richmond, Henry Fitzroy ... Framlingham oho LAO) i300 coe ZO, 
Suffolk, John de la Pole, znd duke ... Wingfield ... Boe, POHTLT Pace 23, 92, 159 

NOBLES: DUCHESSES. 

Norfolk, Mary Fitzalan, duchess, 1557... Framlingham 1. Lomb Ane wate I2I 
Norfolk, Margaret Audley, duchess, 1562 Framlingham .-. Lomb a I2I 
Suffolk, Alice de la Pole (Chaucer), duchess Ewelme Ame ... Lomb and “effigy .. 24,99 

103) 127 141, 150, 198 
York, Philippa Plantagenet (Mohun) ... Westminster fod EB) hoo tee 183 

NOBLES: EARLS. - 

Arundel, Thomas Fitz Alan, earl, 1416 ... Arundel, ... ... Lomb aes Ne LOS ITS 
Arundel, William Fitz Alan, earl, 1488 ... Arundel ... ... Lomb 81 - 
Lancaster, Edmund Crouchback, earl ... Westminster awit) LOMmD ap se 5451534 
Pembroke, William de Valence, earl ... Westminster ... Lomb he Sere 53 
Pembroke, Aymer de Valence, earl ... Westminster se 0m, ios Sure .OD8T 34 
Rutland, Thomas Manners, Ist earl ... Bottesford ... Lomb cee 20 
Suffolk, Michael de la Pole, 2ndearl ... Wingfield 508 ... Lomb and efi 22 
Warwick, Thomas Beauchamp, earl, 1370 30 one ACO on 16 
Warwick, Thomas Beauchamp, earl, 1406 Warwick... Sea WEY Ge 250 
Warwick, Richard Beauchamp, earl, 1437. Warwick ... ... Lomb and effigy 355 es 
Westmoreland, Ralph Neville, 1st earl, 1415 Staindrop ... goo RTD : 
Westmoreland, Ralph Neville, 2nd earl, 1484 Brancepeth ... Effigy Ps 
Wiltshire, Edmund Stafford, earl ... nes DQLOWwickinsto cs ... TLomband “effigy 142, 165, 220 

NOBLES: COUNTESSES. : 
Aveline of Lancaster ... Westminster serene O70 mame ei 60 
Catherine de la Pole of Suffolk (Stafford) Wingfield ... Soe) | oftlY eee 30% 22 
Catherine Beauchamp of Warwick (Mortimer) Warwick ... Bo HONE eee toe 16 
Eleanor of Rutland (Paston) 3 ... Bottesford ... spe ac 5Bc 20 
Joan Neville of Westmoreland (Gaunt) Staindrop ... vee LOMO axe sich 99 
Margaret of Richmond and Derby ... Westminster S65 PROTO. ® ooo 56 36 
Margaret of Salisbury Be ... Christchurch ae) Chany .s. ate 114 
Margaret Beauchamp of Warwick (Ferrers) Warwick ... wee FASS eee he 250 

ECCLESIASTICAL: SHRINES OF SAINTS. 

St. Alban ... St. Alban’s abbey ... 506 ap Bae Bro 2e0 ane 62 
St. Cantilupe .... Hereford cathedral ea Soe sate aoe 200 Ace 51 
St. Edward... ... Westminster abbey aa ae aa oe eae eee 52 
St. Etheldreda ... Ely cathedral se 50 $00 are Shc 420 =a0 64 
St. Frideswide 20 Oxford ‘St: Frideswide’ as des i aoe dye ie eer - 51 
St elieh | cae ... Lincoln cathedral ae abe nae Ao oe 62 
St. Werburgh ... Chester St. Werburgh’s abbey eels ae oe G6 re 136 
ECCLESIASTICAL : ARCHBISHOPS. 
Canterbury «.. Hepry Chichele ~<.. ce ae Sho MONEY enc ax 190 
Canterbury we ddubert Walter _ =... ah ari “aon LOMO waren EO 33 
Dublin mae ... Thomas Cranley... atic ah we BYaSS) © rece ch 226 
York aoe ... William Greenfield sis ae son LOMB» Hos nbs 61 


York 550 ... Walter Gray fe one eer wen” ALOMO = sarees viet 48 


BISHOPS. 


Bodmin, Cornwall .. 
Carlisle : 
Christchurch h Priory 
Ely 

Ely 

Ely 

Ely 

Ely 

Ely 

Exeter 

Exeter 

Exeter 

Exeter 

Exeter 

Exeter 

Hereford 
Hereford 
Hereford 


~ Lincoln 


Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Llandaff 
Salisbury 
Wells 

Wells 

Wells 

Wells 

Wells 

Wells = 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Worcester ... 


ABBOTS. 


Bristol St. Augustine 
Bristol St. sii tape 


Dorchester . 
Eynsham 
Gloucester 
Westminster 


PRIORS. 


Bodmin - 
Christchurch 
Cowfold 
Hexham 
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Thomas Vyvyan, bishop of ane I 538 


Unknown 


John Draper, bishop of Neopolis, I 1529 


John Alcock 

William of Kilkenny 
William of Louth ... 
Hugh of Northwold 
Richard Redman 
Nicholas West 
Simon of Apulia 
Walter Bronscombe 
Bartholomew Iscarnus 
Henry Marshall _ . 
Edmund Stafford ... 
Walter of Stapleton 
Charles Booth, 1535 
Aquablanca, Peter of Savoy 
Thomas of Cantilupe 
Richard Fleming 
John Longland 

John Russell 

Miles Salley 

Giles of Bridport .. 
Thomas Beckington 
Nicholas Bubwith . 


Thomas Cornish, bishop of Tenos . 


John of Drokenford 
John Harewell our 
Unknown Sec 
Richard Fox < 
Stephen Gardiner ... 
Aymer de Valence ... 
William of Waynfleete 
William of Dear 
Unknown 


Ramrydge, Thomas 
William Birde A 

John Newland 

Walter Newbury 

Unknown ... : 
Miles Salley, bp. of Llandaff 
William Parker a 
John Islip 


Thomas Vyvyan, 1 5 3 3 
John Draper : 
Thomas Nelond 
Rowland Leschman 


Oxford St. Frideswide Alexander de Sutton 


RECTORS. 


Fishlake 
Halsall 
Norbury 
Woodleigh 


PRIESTS, Etc. 


Beverley 


Bristol, St. Mary 


Redcliffe 
Clifford 
Cottingham 
Edington 
Exeter 


Richard Marshall 
Unknown 

Henry Prince 
Thomas Smythe 


Nicholas Hungate, a a 


William Canynge 


Unknown ... 
Nicholas de Louth . 
John Baynton 


William Sylke, ea is 
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PAGE 
INGA occ ere 12 
Ejjigy  .... a0 47 
Chantry ... : 114 
Chantry ... aes 88, 162 
Biigy be 189 
Tomb es SAG 60 
Effigy soe eae 189 
Tomb SOC 6a6 86 
Chantry ... ee 118 
Effigy. ... ays 188 
Effigy  ... Bee 189 
Effigy  ... 500 188 
Tomb ¢ 47 
Tomb and ‘effigy .. 94, 190 
Tomb. ae 71 
Tomb and ‘grate 558 176 
Tomb Bae rege 50 
Tomb Res ade 51 
Chantry ... we 85 
Chantry ... vce 85 
Detail, brass Ana re aeeGyS) 
Tomb aise wae 95 
Tomb S50 ond 49 
Tomb ete ee LAS Le 
Chantry ... as 83 
Tomb 400 Ags 93 
Effigy age aes 190 
Rebus from tomb... 163 
Effigy ; 188 
Chantry 87 
Chantry 550 115 
Heart shrine 580 48 
Chantry ... II 


Chantry & apey 84, 147, ee 
Effigy .. 88 


Chantry ... sie 84 
Chantry 82 
Effigy 190 
Tomb 65 
Effigy 189 
Tomb 95 
Effigy ... BA IgI 
Chantry ... con 86 
Tomb... bina 121 
Chantry ... es II4 
BY GSS ees 228 
Chantry and defy go, 191 
Tomb ; 69 
Tomb -... oD 161 
Tomb see Ca 64 
Slab nop ase 104 
Easter sepulchvre ... 93 


Tomb and effigy ... 73,191 


Bifigy Ve. anc 193 
Effigy ... 598 193 
Brass 560 ate 254 
Tomb ais es 90 


Chantry ... 390 83 
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PRIESTS, Etc.—continued. 


Exeter William Parkhouse, canon 
Great Brington William de Grendon 
Rippingale ... Unknown : 
Ryton Archdeacon .. : 
Scorborough Henry of Middleton 
Tong Sir Arthur Vernon . 
Wells Hugh Sugar, dean ... 
Welwick Unknown . ee 
Wensley Simon of Wensley ... 
York John Young, dean... 
JUDGES. 


Sir John Cassy 


Sir Richard Choke ... 


Deerhurst ... 
Long Ashton 


BARONS OF EXCHEQUER. 


Sir John Cassy 


Sir William de la Pole 


DOCTORS. 
Dr. John Young 


MAYORS. 
William Canynge 


William dela Pole ... 


LADIES. 


Arderne, lady Matilda fees 


Canynge, Joan 


Cassy, lady Alice, 1400 


Deerhurst ... 4 
Hull, Holy Trinity 


Rolls chapel, London 


Bristol, St. Mary 
Redcliffe 
Hull, Holy Trinity 


Piers 5 sists 
St. Mary Redcliff ... 
Deerhurst ... 


Catterall, Elizabeth (Baker) 
Cerne, lady Elyne (widow) 
Chaucer, Matilda (Burghurst) 


Cokayne, lady Jane (Dabridgecourt) 


Cokayne, Dorothy (Marrowe) 
Courteney, lady Margaret 


Craddock, lady Catherine (Gordon) 
Downes, Matilda (Bechton) 
Fitzherbert, lady Alice (Bothe) 


Fitzherbert, lady Elizabeth (Marshall os 


Foljambe, lady Avena 
Gorges, lady Ann ... 2 
Green, Katherine (Malley) 
Harcourt, lady Maud 
Hilton Bcc 

Matthews, lady Jenette 
Mainwaring, lady Margery 


Mordaunt, lady Edith (Latimer) 
Percy, lady Eleanor (Fitz Alan) ... 
Pole, de la, lady Catherine porn) 


Reynes, lady Amabel 
Ridlegh, Alice de 


Smythe, lady Isabella (Neville) 


Smythe, lady Anne (Staunton) 
Spencer, lady Isabella (Graunt) 


‘Threckingham, lady de 
Verney, lady Alice (Bray) 


Vernon, lady Benedicta (Ludlow) | 


Vernon, lady Margaret 
Vernon, lady Anne (Talbot) 


Willoughby, lady Margery (Zouch) 
CHILDREN. 


Jchn Stanley 


Whalley 
Draycot Cerne 
Ewelme 
Ashbourne ... 
Ashbourne ... 
Colyton 
Swansea 
Prestbury . 
Norbury 
Norbury 
Bakewell 
Wraxoll 
Lowick 


Stanton Harcourt — 


Swine 
Llandaff 
Higher Peover 
Turvey 
Beverley 

Hull 

Clifton Reynes 
Chester 

Elford 

Elford 

Great Brington 
Threckingham 
Bray a 
Tong 

Tong 

Tong 

Spilsby 


Elford, Staffs. 


Tomb and cadaver 8, 112 
Tomb 50 
Effigy 193 
Effigy 193 
Slab 192 
Bust 179 
Detail of tomb 89 
Tomb 63, 192 
Brass 227 
Tomb 107 
Brass, 1400 230 
Detail of tomb 145 
Tomb .. 94 
Brass, 1400 230 
Tomb 23, 66 
Tomb, 1576 107 
Effigy 200 
Effigy 23 
Tomb and effigy ... 18 
Effigy ... aac 198 
Brass 230 
Brass 255 
Brass 251 
Brass 252 
Effigy 196 
Brass 254 
Tomb 5 Pre 96 
Lomd, eee eet. 123 
Slab Soc ae 104 
Slab 805 sje 104 
Tomb and efi .» 19, 198 
Tablet a 179 
Tomb... 56 Ior 
Tomb and effigy « SESH ELO2 
Effigy... 194 
Effigy 216 
Tomb 97 
Effigy 218 
Tomb. 100 
Tomb . e ia 156 
Tomb and effigy . 23, 66 
Effigy — s.. 211 
Semi-effigy Su 194 
Effigy and head 122, 197, 224 
EGY. | lisse 1220224 
Effigy and tomb D3ye25 
Effigy - 104 
BYGSS We eee Soe 234 
Effigy and head 98, 196 
BY ASSiinse ae 254 
Head 197 
Brass 251 
Effigy 200 
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ESQUIRES AND CIVILIANS. 


PAGE 
Albini, William de, esquire ... a sisi avo dee ... Heart shrine $06 179 
Canteys, Nicholas... ae ae wa Tee DV ASS ae ase 233) 
Canynge, William, mayor of Bristol S06 380 506 soot LOyIPFANE ope Ss 200 
Catterall, Raffe, esquire Ec wee 50 soo TEES oan ae 255 
Chaucer, Thomas, speaker to the Commons | we apo oe LHS 252 
Cokayne, Francis wee ase ae ae se ... Brass and detail “of 
tomb... wel 4hn254 
Cokayne, Thomas, esquire ... oAe ae woe oer nL OV1D En rc sae 143 
Cokayne, John, esquire aes Sa ane Nae hes non WRERY aac sae 200 
Croston, John, esquire ae wes 5e0 350 ae oq LETS oe aE 246 
Dawtry, John .. se orig Sic 308 306 ee coo OA 8a mae 116 
Downes, Robert, esquire bei sc6 5a aco SoG .. Slab 55¢ arcs 104 
Earnley, William sic soe aes nis soo ade Set LOUD IAB ais ae 126 
Fermor, Thomas, esquire... ees don joa ies :.. Monument, Ri? 37 
Fettiplace, Anthony, esquire “ie ae 06 500 106 Brass 253 
Green, Ralph, esquire 5 306 600 a6 ..- Lomb and effigy 34 102, 138 
Griffin, Madoc Llewelyn, ap., esquire sre 430 are coe WOE Gen : 213 
Gylbert, Robert, esquire Bc Slab BN = 75 
Harvey, Anthony, steward of ‘the Abbey I lands to ) Henry VIL. Tomb, 1 ee 550 112 
Legh, Roger, esquire .. Brass p08 255 
St. Quinton, Thomas de St., esquire aoe 300 5a Re OCUS Samra 500 252 
Starkey, Hugh, esquire 43 5 sae she 50H ese Y ASS a ess: ae 253 
Staunton, William, esquire ... rete ais bio tas aan. LEW PRP Sods zie 223 
Waldron, John, merchant ... nae $e ste ane ... Lomb detail = 159 
Wych, John, esquire ... 36¢ cee — S00 =e coos OGY “Sac ee 214 
BARONS AND KNIGHTS. 
Alard, Stephen, admiral of the es Ports, nat S00 ooo, RO S50 a 
Arderne, Sir Thomas, 1391 ... oe 506 ... Lomb and BEY 18, 222 
Beche, Sir John de la, 3 20leee 506 ie ‘ies sae .. Effigy : es 213 
Berkeley, Thomas, lord, 1305 edo wee SG ano nog PFE cot Bae 210 
Berkeley, Maurice, lord, 1310 500 es Aan S80 apn OBA 00 nee 211 
Berkeley, Sir Thomas, 1460 .. nis ee de wee LOMmD Bae see) 25,053 
Bourchier, Ludovik Robsart, lord, 1431 306 pon ag sop ICA 50 980 41 
Brereton, Sir Randle, 1522 ... site 556 Soe Soa BITE vont age 143, 160 
Broke, Sir George, lord Cobham, 1 588 “06 ae doe ... Lomb and BEY 125 
Browne, Sir Anthony, 1548 see #000 one soo EORRD 120 
Burghersh, lord : 306 560 mete 1... Brass detail 580 158 
Burghersh, Sir Bartholomew, 1355 - 50¢ ae sis son NOTED eee cat 67 
Calverley, Sir Hugh, aur 500 a as Ano ie ane Lomb 0 for 170 
Cassy, Sir John : che aoe wa Beis “hie ... Detail of tomb... 161 
Cerne, Sir Edward, 1393 av Pete aes S60 ae sao" | ETE God aes 251 
Cheney, Sir Ralph ane : siete Bee “a0 she 500 LEONE p00 san 96 
Craddock, Sir Matthew, 1531. 580 eee “66 es as Lomb 335 are 123 
Dacre, Thomas, lord baron, 1526 ... nee nee Ag ... Lomb ils ate 162 
D’Aubernoun, Sir John, 1277 sti 380 cab 00 ne PAS Summer aah 250 
D’Aubernoun, Sir John, 1327 dos 500 mee aoc son ESTAS. a0 me 239 
De Spencer, Edward, lord ... ban 206 500 AGC Se LONLD nes 266 10 
Despencer, Edward, lord, 1370-80 ie ate S00 ENE ood 580 143 
Fitzherbert, Sir Nicholas, roth lord, 1473 . ne ois .. Effigy USO lay, 220,222 
Fitzherbert, Sir Ralph, r1th lord, 1483... 650 oe Sa0- CRE” Bae EO 21 
Fitzwilliam, Sir William, 1474 ee S8 ae sa soo JESS ou 508 253 
Foljambe, Sir Godfrey, Sie om tee dic R50 Sig) ARES ont a 179 
Gorges, Sir Edward ... : ee a0 Scie bor con | IRGAD 00 Sob Io 
Graunson, William, lord mts ia ‘ee ons wate «es Lomb sae 5 9 
Harcourt, Sir Robert, K.G., 1471 ... 590 ele Bo, ... Lomb and head ... 155, 207 
Harrington family, member of the 500 550 =cb ee Om B80 67 
Hastings, Sir John, 1313... BAO ae Bd0 ‘ioe Seo PDO Bon We 212 
Hastings, Sir William, 1340... suc ase mc Sc6 ny VEER be0 Sot 214 
Hastings, Sir Hugh, 1347... Bhd des 596 SoC Pe PASS melee. co0 241 
Helyon, Sir Hugh, 1350 esis sels ee aoe doc fou ERY Bee a 199 
Hilton, 1370 .. siehs BoC ane es 5c TBE 306 are 216 
Hilton family, member of the Bar nee ate oe non Mae : PI 
Hungerford, Sir Thomas, 1412 b5e obC ae aad eet Ome and ‘grate . 171 
Insula, Sir Gerarde de, 1260-70 __... 66¢ oes Ae So VENER» © cock men 208 
Keynes, Sir Robert, 1310... en a Ads a2 .. Effigy 210 
Littlebury, Sir Humphrey, 1 ie Soc 520 Bac Bb ... Lomb and affey 15,71 


Longford, Sir Nicholas oa Bae 38c ahO ‘ee Bon WELD on 222 
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BARONS AND KNIGHTS—continued. 


Lovel, William, lord, 1431 

Lyons, Sir John, 1350 

Mainwaring, Sir William, 1400 
Mainwaring, Sir John, 1420. oe 
Mainwaring, Sir Ranulphus, 1450 a 
Marmion, Sir John, 1387 ; 
Marney, Henry, tst lord, 1523 
Matthews, Sir William, 1525 
Mauley, Sir Edmund de, hae 
Mordaunt, Sir John ... 

Newton, Sir John, 1487 

Pembrugge . 

Pitchford, Sir John, 1285 

Reynes, Sir Ralph, 1320 : 
Roos, Sir William de, 1414 ... 
Savage, Sir John, 1470 

Septvans, Sir Robert de, 1 306 
Shurland, Sir Robert 

Smythe, Sir William, 1525 

Speke, Sir John, 1528 

Spencer, Sir John, 1522 

Stanley, Sir John, 1474 

Stapleton, Sir Miles, 1364 
Stapledon, Sir Richard, 1320 
Staunton, Sir William 

Sutton, Sir John de, 1340 
Swinford, Sir John, 1371... 
Threckington, Sir Lambert de, I 310° 
Trumpington, Sir Roger, 1289 
Verney, Sir Ralph, 1546 

Vernon, Sir Richard, 1451 

Vernon, Sir William, 1467 

Warr, lord la ... 

Warr, Thomas, 8th lord de la, C. 1530 
Warr, Thomas, 9th lord de la, 1554 
Willoughby, John, 1st lord, 1348 
Wingfield, Sir John, 1355 


Eleanor, wife of Edward I, tomb, 4, 
26, 59; grille, 165, 169; effigy, 186 
Elford, Staffs., 


122, 159, 197, 200, 222, 223, 224 


Elsing, Norfolk, 128, 240, 242, 247, 248, 


24] 

Eltham, lord of, John, 56, 58, 129, 181, 
57, 256 ; weepers, 135 

Ely, 6, 56, 59, 76, 77, 109, 127, 153, 177, 
178; 14, 44, 60, 64, 86, 88, 118, 162, 
189 

Enamelling, 26, 40, 248 

Epaulieres, overlapping plates of mail to 
protect the shoulders 

Essex, John, 30, 31, 35 

Essex, Sir Thomas, badge, 152 

Estate, robes of, 226, 20, 185, 186, 187 

Etheldreda, shrine of St., 64 

Ewelme, Oxon., 39, 78, 79, 130, 235, 
249, 24, 99,103, 127, 441, 150, 198; 
252 

Ewen, Nicholas, 29, 184 


39) 09) 19; LLO 295 132; 
151, 154, 181, 232, 234, 235, 246, 78, 


PAGE 


Detail of tomb... 139 
I BSE er Sach BRS PFS 
Tomb 53% oie 92 
Head Bap 218 
Head 908 218 
Hearse over tomb — 176 

omb One 119 
Lomb... Asc 97 
Tomb oe Feo, Olek CAE 
Tomb : 100 
Tomb 95 
Effigy 213 
Tomb 209 
Tomb 211 
Head Bae a00 160 
Effigy — ... Bich igh, BK 
Brass 485 Sele 250 
Effigy  ... dor: 240 
Tomb and effigy .. 2,224 
Chantry ... 87 
Effigy and tomb 13, 158, 221 
TOUTED oe see 5O, 222 
Brass 243 
Effigy and tomb . 70,213 
Effigy a00 238 
LETTE eres -00 214 
Effigy ... nee) LFOW2E5 
IDG Abc 506 210 
Brass 237 
Brass 245 
Tomb a va 98 
Brass Bac s» 98, 254 
Tomb 000 oct 116 
Chantry ... ee 113 
Tomb nie aa II5 
Effigy ss aa 215 
Lomb) ~ rs. ae 66 


Exeter, 39, 42, 56, 58, 76, 77, 79, 109, 
127, 128, 130, 153, 178, 180, 183, 229, 
239, 8, 47, 61, 70, 71, 82, 87, 94, 188,- 
189, 190, 213 


FAIRFORD, Glos., 76 

Fald, a petticoat of mail worn beneath 
the tuilles, and descending a little 
-below them 

Fanon or Maniple, the short strip with 

fringed ends worn on the left wrist by 
the priest and deacon at mass, 227 

Farleigh, Hungerford, Wilts., 166, 171 

Feckenham, abbot John, 44 

Feniton, Devon, 183, 101 

Fermailles, metal loops with studs in 
front, through which passed the cords 
of a mantle 

Fermor, Thos., 32, 33, 37 

Ferrers of Groby (Margaret). 
wick, Thomas, earl of 

Fettiplace, Anthony, brass, 253 


See War- 
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Fishlake, W.R. Yorks., 153, 154, 161 
Fitz-Alan, Mary. See Norfolk 
a lady, 42 
Fitz Hamon tomb, 76 
Fitzherbert, Lady Alice (Bothe), slab, 
183, 104 
Fitzherbert, lady Elizabeth (Marshall), 
tomb, 154, 19; effigy, 198 


Fitzherbert, Sir Nicholas, weepers on 
veovamloy, UBM TG), Ii 8 erin eS 
detail, 222 


Fitzherbert, Sir Ralph, tomb or effigy, 154, 
245, 19, 219 

Fitzroy, Henry. See Richmond, duke of 

Fitzwilliam, William, brass, 253 


Fleming, bishop Richard, chantry, 79, 85 


Flemish influence, 109, 110, 177, 119, 
192 

Foljambe, Sir Geoffrey and lady Avena, 
monument, 179 

Footwear, 229, 232, 244, 245, 246, 223 

Foreign influence and craftsmen, 6-7, 
29, 105-126, 177, 2, 36, 100, 111-126 

Forster, Sir George, tomb, 132; badge, 
152 

Fox, bishop Richard, chantry, 133, 87; 


reliquary chests, 109, 126 


Framlingham, Suffolk, 110, 153, 154, 
TO, UB, TES IE, AEE 
Freestone monuments, 25, 15, 120, 121, 
124, 145, 179, 183, 188, 189, 190, 197, 
192, 1938, 194, 195, 198, 199, 200, 210, 
Pall, IG aay. PEL, TAT ae, en! 
Freestone panels, 149 
Us slab, 168 
* weepers, 134, 146 
French influence, 4, 5, 177 
Frosterley marble, 140, 193 
Furness abbey, 236, 236 
GABLED tombs, 43, 55, 59, 77. Frontis- 


piece, 50, 54, 57, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 
70 

Gadlings, spikes of steel upon the knuck- 
les and joints placed on the gauntlets. 

Galoche, a shoe or sandal, 

Gambeson, a tunic of leather or buckram, 
stuffed with wool or cotton, stitched in 


_ parallel lines and worn beneath the- 


hawberk, 236, 239 
Gardiner, bishop Stephen, chantry, 116 - 
Gardner, J. Starkie, 167 
Garter, Order of, 154; collar and insignia 
of, 20, 157,. 159, 162, 198,207 
Gates. See Metalwork 
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Gauntlets, gloves of steel, 241, 245, 239, 
242, 243, 246, 252 

Genouilleres. See Knee cops 

Gesso,.4, 25, 38 

Gifford, bishop William, 42 

Gilding of effigies, 28, 30, 38, 39 

Glanville, Gilbert of, 42 

Gloucester, 58, 59, 181, 
209 

Gloves, 229 

Gordon, lady Elizabeth. See Craddock 

Gorges, Sir Edward and wife, tomb, 109, 
101 

Gorget, armed defence for the neck 

Grates. See Metalwork 

Graunson, William, lord, 6, 9 

Graunt, Isabella. See Spencer, Sir John 

Gray, archbishop Walter, tomb, 43, 48 

Great Berkhamstead, Herts., 242 

Great Brington, Northants., 42, 43, 78, 
151, 235, 138, 50, 158, 227 

Greene, Ralph and wife, tomb, 29, 30, 58, 
129, 34; head canopy from, 102; 
weepers, 138 

Greenfield, archbishop William, tomb, 61 

Grendon, William of, 50 

Gresford, Denbigh, 180, 238, 239, 199, 213 

Greves. See Jambs 

Griffin, Madoc ap Llewelyn ap, effigy, 213 

Grilles. . See Metalwork 

Guige, a strap passing over the right 
shoulder to secure the shield. 

Guisborough, N.R. Yorks., 
140, 163 

Guychard, John, 26 

Gylbert, Robert, slab, 75 


ey, Ths, DIL, 


132, 151, 


HaccomBeE, Devon, 39, 181 

Haketon or Haqueton, a padded garment 
worn under the mail to relieve the 
pressure 

Halsall, Lancs., 64 

Halston, 79 

Halton Holgate, Lincs., 152, 237, 238, 

| BR, le 

Halys, James, 28 

Hanbury, Staffs., 181 

Harcourt, Sir Robert and lady, tomb, 
154, 155; effigy of Sir Robert, 207 

Harcourt, lady Maud, effigy, 194 

Harewell, bishop John, rebus on tomb, 
153, 163; effigy, 181 

Harpham, E.R. Yorks., 252 

Hartshorne, 38 

Harvey, Anthony, tomb, 109, 112 
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Hastings, 240 
ms Sir John, wooden effigy, 1313, 

181, 212 

Hastings, Sir John, 1347, brass, 5, 240, 
247, 241 

Hastings, Sir William, effigy, 214 

Hatfield, Prince William of, effigy, 181, 
241, 200 

Hauberk, a shirt of mail 

Hawkin of Liege, 29 

Head-canopies, 79, 17, 102, 103, 34 

Head-dresses, ladies, 234-5; caul, 235, 
22; horned, 235, 34, 196, 198, 218, 246 

Hearses. See Metalwork 

Heart-shrines, 48, 179 

Helm, a large piece of armour entirely 
covering the face and head, used in 
tilting, 152, 13. 159, 160, 

Helyon, Sir Hugh, effigy, 199 

Hemingborough, Yorks., 183 

Henaton Punchardon, Somerset, 77 

Henry III, tomb of, 4, 26, 29, 40, 44, 53; 
effigy, 225, 186 

Henry IV and queen Joan of Navarre, 
tomb, 78 ; effigy, 226, 185; grille, 166, 
174 

Henry V, chantry, 6, 75, 132, 74; effigy, 
26, 40; tomb grille, 167, 174 

Henry VII and queen Elizabeth of York, 
chapel, 5, 6, 132, 133; tomb, 7, 29, 39, 
106, 111; effigies, 184; ornament 
from tomb, 152, 117 ; screen, 167, 175 ; 
detail, 162 

Henry VIII, 29, 108 

Heraldic ornament, 151-154, 36, 37, 41, 
68, 04,67, VI ey GS ION gO LOO LE: 
12119 ALON 21 ice lic OOO ELS. 
155-163 

Hereford, 43, 58, 127, 128, 131, 166, 238, 
249, 9, 45, 50, 51, 176 

Herne, Kent, 235 

Hexham, 78, 229, 168, 191 

Higgins, 108 

Higham Ferrers, Northants., 7 

Higher Peover, Cheshire, 235, 218 

Hilton family, detail from tomb, 21, 223 ; 
effigies of knight and lady, 216 

Hinton St. George, Somerset, 109 

Hitchin, Herts., 130 

Hokyntone, Thomas of, 28 

Holbeach, Lincs., 59, 152, 240, 242, 15, 71 

Holcombe Burnell, Devonshire, 131 

Holewell, Thomas, 26, 17 

Holme Pierrepoint, Notts., 78 

Hood, 229, 231 

Horizontal mouldings, 6, 58, 67 
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Horizontal tendency in later medizval 
art, 5, 6, 9, 13, 24, 71, 80, 82, 83, 85, 86, 
3,80, 92,90, 112 

Horseheath, Cambridge, 242 

Horstead Keynes, Sussex, 181 

Houppelande, a fur-lined tunic drawn in 
at the waist with a girdle, with open 
hanging sleeves 

Howard, tombs. See Norfolk 

Howden, E.R. Yorks., 59, 128, 65 

Hull, Holy Trinity, 8, 56, 58, 59, 127, 
128, 23, 66 

Hungate, provost Nicholas, tomb, 59, 73 ; 
effigy, 227, 229, 191 

Hungerford, Sir Thomas, tomb grate, 
166, 171 


Icoms, Gloucester, 131 

Imber, Lawrence, 168 

Indentures for monuments, 29-33 

Ingham, Norfolk, 7, 182, 233, 235, 242 

Insula, Sir Gerard de, effigy, 208 

Iscarnus, bishop Bartholomew, 
effigial slab, 188 

Islip, abbot John, chantry, 76, 109, 86 

Italian influence. See Renaissance in- 
fluence 


semi- (4 


JAmBs, jointed plates of steel to protect 
the legs 

Jesse, stem of, 58, 127, 70 

Jewels, 40 

John, tomb of King, 38; effigy, 225 

Johnson, Roger, 167 

Judicial costume. See Legal costume 

Jupon, a close fitting vest, first worn 
beneath the armour, but afterwards 
over the armour, 240, 215, 241, 242; 
emblazoned jupons, 216, 241, 250 


Kemp, archbishop John, 76 

Keynes, Sir Robert de, effigy, 178, 210 

Kilkenny, bishop William, effigy, 178, 189 

Kirkham chantry, 76, 79, 130, 91, 146 ; 
sculptured panels from, 149 

Kirkstead, Lincs., 236, 208 

Kirtle, a long, loose gown, 233 

Knee cops, knee protectors made of steel 
or boiled leather, 237, 244, 245 

Knowle, abbot Thomas, 58 


LapiEs, costume of, 233-235, 16, 19, 20, z 
22, 28, 34, 37, 75, 100, 102, 218, 224, 
234, 243, 246, 250, 251, 252, 254, 255 

Lambespring, Bartholomew, 31 

Lambourne, Berks., 152 
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Laminz, overhanging pieces of plate 
Lancaster, 58 
> Aveline, countess of, tomb, 
39, 40, 55, 128, 60 
Lancaster, Edmund Crouchback, earl of, 
tomb, 4, 39, 55, 128, 180, 54; weepers, 
134 : 
Lancaster & Derby, lady Mary Beaufort, 
countess of, 7, 31, 32 
Lanercost, Cumberland, 78, 153, 162 
Langham, archbishop, tomb grate, 166 
Latimer, lady Edith. See Mordaunt 
Latten (laton, laten or bronze), 26, 28, 
- 247, 248; 
effigies, 17, 35, 36, 111, 117, 184 
Latten weepers, 135, 146 
Layer Marney, Essex, 29, 110, 119 
Legal costume, 231, 23, 94, 107, 230 
Leg guards, 239, 242, 213, 214 
Legh, Roger, brass, 255 
Leighton, Thomas of, 28, 165, 169 


Leschman, chantry of prior Rowland, 78, 


90 ; effigy, 229, 191 
Lethaby, Prof. W. R., 39, 40, 127, 167, 168 


Lettering on tombs, 154, 93, 119, 157, 159, . 


160, 165, 179, 186, 187, 214, 238; on 
brasses, 246, 251, 252, 253, 255 

Limestone monuments, 2, 144 

Lincoln, 58, 59, 77, 79, 152, 183, 62, 67, 
85, 158 

Liripipe, a long tail or tippit hanging 
down from the top of the hood, 231 

Littlebury, Sir Humphrey, 15, 71 

Llandaff, 131, 97 

_,, tomb of Miles Salley, bishop of, 
95 

Llanrwst, Denbigh, 42, 46 

Long Ashton, Somerset, 39, 77, 130, 94, 
145 

Long Combe, Oxon., 78, 105 

Longford, Derbyshire, 222 

ie Sir Nicholas, detail of effigy, 

241, 222 

Longland, bishop, 77, 85 

Long Wittenham, Berks., 180, 179 

Lote, Stephen, 28 

Louth, Nicholas de, brass, 229, 254 
,, bishop William of, tomb, 4, 56, 60 

Lovel, Lord William, weeper from tomb, 
139 

Hoversalwe Weeks eVOrks,, (59) 180; 173, 
199 

Lowick, Northants, 7, 29, 30, 58, 78, 79, 
129 S262), toda 1825235, 34, 102, 
188, 142, 165, 220 


Ludlow, lady Benedicta. See Vernon. 


latten monuments and 


Lyons, Sir John, tomb, 129; effigy, 180, 
238, 215 ; weepers, 137 


MACCLESFIELD, Cheshire, 154, 182, 245, 
246, 249, 217, 219, 220, 223, 255 

Mainwaring, Sir John, tomb of, 154, 92 ; 
effigy, 218 

Mainwaring, Sir Ranulphus and lady, 
effigies, 218 

Malley, Katherine (Greene), tomb, 34; 
head canopy, 102 

Malpas, Cheshire, 131, 154, 235, 142, 
143, 160 

Maniple. See Fanon 

Manners. See Rutland 

Mantle, the outer garment of ladies of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, fastened by means of a 
cord passing through loops at the back 
of diamond-shaped studs and brought 
down nearly to the waist, the cord 
ending in tassels, 233, 234; civilian 
mantles, 232, 232, 233; heraldic, 
153, 234-5, 207, 234; royal, 225, 17, 
185 

Mapowder, Dorset, 181 

Marble monuments. Black marble. See 
Touch. Cataccleuse marble, 121 , Fros- 
terley marble, 140, 193; Petworth 
marble, 81, 116 ; Purbeck marble. See 
Purbeck 

Marmion, Sir John, hearse over tomb, 
168, 176 

Marney, Henry, lord, tomb, 110, 119 

Marrowe (Dorothy). See Cokayne 

Marshall, Elizabeth. See Fitzherbert, 
lady Elizabeth 

Marshall, bishop Henry, tomb, 42, 128, 
177, 47 

Marshall, Richard, ornament of tomb, 153, 
161 

Materials, 25-33. See also Alabaster, 
Brasses, Caenstone, Cataccleuse, Clunch, 
Composite, Freestone, Frosterley, 
Latten, Limestone, Marble, Oolite, 
Purbeck, Sandstone, Terra-cotta, Tot- 

_ tenhoe stone, Touch, and Wood 

Mayhew, bishop Richard, tomb, 131 

Matthews, Sir William and lady Jenette, 
tomb, 131, 97 

Mauley, Sir Edmund de, effigy, 212 

Medieval art in England, 3, 4— 

Mentoniere, a steel covering placed in 
front of the chin 

Merchants’ marks, 154, 159 
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Merton college, Oxford, 44 

Merton, bishop Walter of,- 26, 29, 44 

Metalwork, 165-168, 14, 35, 36, 62, 74, 
(88, 98, 118, 120, 125, 164, 169-176 

Middleton, Henry, effigy, 192 

Military costume. See Armour 

Minster, Kent, 238, 240 

Minster Lovell, Oxon., 78, 131, 139 

Minstrels as weepers, 65 

Misericorde, a short cutting dagger 

Mitre, the headdress worn by bishops and 
certain privileged abbots and priors, 
229 

Mohun, Philippa (Plantagenet). See York, 
duchess of 

Monastic costume, 229, 191, 228 

Monkleigh, Devon, 77 

Monograms. See Lettering 

Montacute, lady, tomb, 39, 58, 129 

Monton, a plate protecting the armpits, 

Monuments, evolution of design in, 4-7 

Mordaunt, Sir John and lady Edith 
(Latimer), tomb, 78, 100 

Moreton Corbett, Salop, 79 

Morse, an ornamental clasp or brooch, 
usually for a cope 

Mortimer, Katherine, tomb, 16 

Mosaic, 40, 44 

Much Marcle, Herefordshire, 232, 199 


NANTES, St. Peter, 26, 27 

Navarre, Joan of. See Henry IV 

Necton, Norfolk, 233 

Nelond, prior Thomas, brass, 229, 249, 
228 

Nelson, Dr Philip, 79, 132 

Neville, Isabella. See Smythe 

Newbury, abbot Walter, tomb, 79, 65 

Newland, abbot John, effigy, 183, 229, 
190 

Newton, Sir John, tomb, 95 

Nichework, 55, 59, 76, 77,78, 79 ; frontis- 
piece, 9, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20; 34, 36, 
51, 54, 65, 73, 74, 89, 90, 91, 98, 99, 113, 
118, 122, 124, 125, 136, 187, 138, 1420, 
141, 148; 146, 147, 148, 170, 173 

Norbury, Derbyshire, 79, 131, 132, 183, 
229, 233, 235, 244, 245, 19, 104, 139, 
147, 198, 219, 221, 222 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard, third duke, 
tomb, 110, 122; effigy, 221; crest, 
159 

Norfolk, wives of fourth duke (Margaret, 
Audley and Mary Fitz Alan), tomb, 
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Normandy, Robert Courthose, duke of, 
effigy, 181, 209 

North Ashton, Oxon., 132 

North country type of monument, 4, 6, 
56, 129, 2, 21, 63, 144, 216 

Northwold, bishop Hugh, tomb, 178; 
effigy, 189 

Norwich, Catherine. See De la Pole, 
Sir William and lady 

Nottingham, 182 


OpERIc of Rome, 29, 52, 63 

Oldham, bishop Hugh, rebus of, 153 

Oolite, 25, 178 ; tomb in Bath oolite, 123 

Orchard, John, 29 

Orle, a wreath or chaplet which encircled 
the bascinet, 240 

Ormskirk, Lancs., 28 

Orphrey, the broad strip of embroidery 
on the chasuble—the front part was 
called a pectoral, and the Y-shaped 
piece at the back, the dorsal, 228 

Over, Cheshire, 246, 249, 253 

Oxford, 39, 42, 44, 56, 58, 76, 78, 128, 129 

St. Frideswide’s, 41, 69 


2? 


PAIGNTON, Devon, 76, 79, 130, 131, 91, 
146, 149 

Painted decoration, 38—40 

Pall or pallium, the distinctive ornament 
of wool on an archbishop’s dress, 228 

Parker, abbot William, 191 

Parkhouse, William, canon, tomb, 109, 
112 ; cadaver from tomb, 8 

Partlet, a covering of light material for 
the neck of a lady 

Passguard or pikeguard, an addition to 
the pauldron to protect the neck 

Paston, Eleanor, 20 

Pauldrons, defensive plate to protect the 
shoulders, 245, 218, 219 

Peckham, archbishop John of, tomb, 128 

Pedimental headdress, of gable form, the 
frontlets extending nearly to the waist 

Pembrugge effigy, 213 

Peover, Cheshire, 154, 245 

Percy, lady Eleanor, tomb, 5, 56, 152, 2; 
figure sculpture and ornament, 144, 
156 ; brass, 249 

Peter of Rome, 29, 44, 52, 53 

Petworth, Sussex, 109, 131, 116 

" marble memorials, 81, 116 

Philippa, wife of Edward III, tomb, 7, 

29, 129; weepers, 134 


—— 
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Pinnacles, 56 
Pitchford, Salop, 42, 43, 181, 209 
A Sir John, effigy, 209 

Placcates, two or more overlapping 
pieces of steel to protect the waist 

Plantagenets, 8 

Plantagenet, Philippa (Mohun). See York, 
duchess of 

Plate armour, 242-246, 16, 19, 22, 217, 
218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 246, 250, 252, 
253 

Poleyns, steel or leather protections for 
the knees 

Portrait effigies, 7, 17, 184, 187 

Pourpoint, a padded garment protected 
by metal discs, kept in position by 
studs showing on the outer side 

Prentys, Thomas, 30, 129, 34, 102, 138 

Portlemouth, 77 

Prest, Godfrey, 28 

Prestbury, Cheshire, 183, 104 

Prince, Henry, slab, 183, 229, 104 

Purbeck marble effigies and tombs, 25, 
43, 55, 78, 177, 178, 17, 35, 36, 47, 48, 
49, 52, 60, 62, 136, 172, 179, 188, 189, 
208, 210, 225 

Purbeck weepers, 128, 146 


QUATREFOIL ornament, 42, 59, 78, 13, 16, 
33, 47, 66, 72, 83, 86, 88, 90, 92, 93, 94, 
95, 96, 100, 101, 105, 112, 135, 137, 
155, 176 


RADCLIFFE-ON-SOAR, Notts., 78, 110 

Ramsey, abbot Ralph, effigy, 132; 
rebus, 152 

Ramynges, abbot Thomas, 84 

Rebus, 152, 153, 162, 163 

Recessed tombs, 42, 43, 47, 70, 61, 63, 64, 
66, 70, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95, 112, 116 

Redman, bishop Richard, chantry of, 86 

Reepham, Norfolk, 40, 58, 129, 180, 242 

Reigate, Surrey, 25 

Relatives as weepers, 128, 129, 131, 16, 
19, 135, 137, 139, 142, 143, 256 

Relic chests, 126 

Renaissance influence, 7, 78, 105-126 

5 tombs, 36, 100, 111-126 

Rerebraces. See Vambraces 

Reynes, Sir Ralph and lady Amabel, 
effigies, 211 

Richard II and queen Anne of Bohemia, 
tomb, 7, 28; effigies, 187 ; badge, 152 

Richard III, badge, 152 
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Richmond, Henry Fitzroy, duke of, 
tomb, 110, 154, 120; heraldic orna- 
ment from, 157 

Richmond and Derby, Margaret, countess 
of, tomb, 106, 36; grate, 167 

Ridlegh, Alice de, effigy, 194 

Ripon, 154 

Rippingale, Lincs., 58, 229, 193, 195, 211 

Rochester, Kent, 26, 38, 42, 44, 128 

Rochet, a garment resembling a surplice 
but without sleeves 

Roiley, Richard and Gabriel, 32, 33, 37 

Rolls chapel, London, 106, 107 

Romsey, Hants., 235 

Roundels, 36, 117, 121 

Rushton, Northants., 180 

Russell, bishop, 77 

Rutland, Thomas Manners, Ist earl of, 
tomb, 110, 154, 226, 20 

Rymer’s “ Foedera,’’ 28 

Ryther, Yorks:, 79, 132 

Ryton, Durham, 193 


SABBOTINS, mailed shoes with square 
toes, 223 

Saints in tomb decoration, 130, 131; 
100, 139, 148, 149 

St. Alban, shrine of, 55, 62 

St. Albans Abbey, 76, 77, 152, 153, 62, 
84 

St. Bartholomew’s the Great, London, 
Sls isp 

St. Calixtus chapel, Wells, 149 

St. Denis, 128 

St. Edward, shrine of, 29, 40, 44, 52 

St. Etheldreda, shrine of, 64 

St. Frideswide, shrine of, 44, 51 

St. George’s chapel, Windsor, 164 

St. Helen’s, London, 77 

St. Paul’s, London, 108 

St. Hugh, shrine of, 62 

St. John Hope, Sir William, 29, 30, 108, 
167 

St. Louis, tomb of, 128 

St. Maur, Lawrence de, 7 

St. Thomas Cantilupe, shrine of, 42, 
43, 44, 128, 51 

St. Quinton, Thomas de, brass, 244, 252 

St. Werburgh, shrine base, 59, 136 

Salade, a mail skull cap with a rim or 

- ridge projecting behind and a movable 
vizor affixed, 244, 217, 253 

Salisbury, 43, 127, 168, 177, 181, 49 

* countess of, chantry, 109, 114 
Sandford, 108, 167 
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Sandals, the ornamental shoes worn by 
bishops, mitred abbots, and priors 

Sandstone tombs, 5/1, 136, 194, 236 

Sandwich, Kent, 239 

Sarcophagus tombs, 106, 108, 107 

Savage, Sir John, effigy, 154, 217, 219; 
detail, 223 

Sawley, bishop Miles, 77 

Scapular, 229 

Scorboro, Yorks., 229, 192 

Scorton, Yorks., 177 

Sedilia tomb, 79, 22 

Septvans, Sir Robert de, brass, 237, 248, 
250 

Sheppey, bishop John de, 38 

Shield-bearing angels, 6, 40, 129, 151, 18, 
21, Wk, Ota OO, IS 99 ALO Lael commie on 
T47143, 161, 168 

Shields, for defence. See Armour. In 
decoration, 151, 156-158 

Shields within panels, 16, 41, 53, 57, 
72, 92, 96, 100, 103, T11, 112, 113, 
L116) CLZO Le Lleol COL SO meL Oe 
142, 155, 169, 170, 171 

Shottesbrook, Berks., 232, 232 

Shrines, 40, 51, 52, 62, 64 

Shurland, Sir Robert, effigy, 239, 240 

Slabs, alabaster, 183, 248, 104; coffin, 
42, 44, 45; freestone, 168 

Smythe, lady Isabella (Neville), effigy, 
197, 224 

Smythe, Thomas, 
sepulchre, 93 

Smythe, Sir William and two wives, 
Isabella (Neville) and Anne (Staunton), 
tomb and effigies, 110, 122, 224 

Sollerets, defensive covering for the feet, 
consisting of overlapping plates 

. Somerton, Oxon., 32, 37 

Southwark, 77 

South-western type, 79, 130; chantry 
chapels, 76-77, 83, 87, 89, 91; tombs, 
93, 94, 95, 96 

Speke, Sir John, chantry of, 87 

Spencer, Edward, lord, 10 

35 Sir John, and lady Isabella 

(Graunt), tomb, 13; heraldic ornament, 
158 ; effigies, 221 

Spilsby, Lincs., 78, 234, 238, 239, 215, 
251 

Splints, small overlapping plates 

Spratton, Northants., 59, 154, 166, 240, 
2165 


tomb and Easter 


Sprotborough, Yorks., 233, 244, 195, 253. 


Stafford, bishop Edmund, tomb, 77, 94 ; 
effigy, 229, 190 


Stafford, Catherine (De la Pole). See 
Suffolk, Michael, earl of, and lady 

Stafford, Matilda. See Arderne, Sir 
Thomas and lady 

Staindrop, Durham, 78, 99 

Stanley, Sir John, effigy, 159; detail, 
222 ; John, effigy, 181, 200 

Stanton Harcourt, Oxon, ) 18) 1 aelous 
129, 132, 234, 136, 155, 194, 207 

Stapledon, Sir Richard de, tomb, 58, 
178, 70; effigy, 213 

Stapledon, bishop Walter de, 71 

Stapleton, Sir Miles and lady, 243 

Starkey, Hugh, brass to, 253 

Staunton, lady Anne. See Smythe 

ty William, civilian, detail of 

effigy, 39, 232, 223 

Staunton, Sir William, 237, 238 

Stevyns, Thomas, 30 

Stoke d’Abernon, Surrey, 238, 239, 239, 
250 

Stole, a narrow band of embroidered silk 


worn round the neck of a priest, and i 

crossed in front of the breast, 225, 

227 
Stow Nine Churches, Northants., 208 
Strelly, Notts., 78, 130 
Suffolk, Alice de la Pole (Chaucer), 

duchess of, tomb, 8, 130, 24, 99; 

effigy, 154, 235, 198; head canopy, 

.103 ; sculpture from tomb, 127, 150 ; 

weepers, 141 : ‘E 
Suffolk, John de la Pole, second duke, 

effigy, 23; helm, 152, 159 
Suffolk, Michael de la Pole, first earl, 

and lady Catherine (Stafford), tomb 
- and effigies, 22 ; 

Suffolk, William de la Pole, fourth earl, 8, 

23 
Sugar, dean Hugh, chantry of, 76, 77, 89 
Supporters, 153, 159, 162 
Surcoat, a loose garment worn over the | 

suit of armour 
Sutton, prior Alexander of, tomb, 69 

» sir Jobn, effigy, 214, 

» Robert, 30, 129, 34, 104, 138 
Sutton-in-Holderness, E.R. Yorks., 239, 

214 
Swansea, 109, 123 | 
Swinbrook, Oxon., 235, 244, 246, 249, 
- 246, 253 . 
Swine, E.R. Yorks., 79, 129, 235, 240, 

21, 216, 223 
Swinford, Sir John, effigy, 154, 215 ; tomb 

grate, 166, 170 Pe 


Sword-belts, 222 
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Sylke, precentor, 76, 83 
Symondson, Cornelius, 167, 36 


TABARD. See Tarbard 

' Tabernacle work, 75, 10, 11, 12, 14, 54, 
62, 68, 88, 91 

Tadcaster, Yorks., 25 

Talbot, lady Anne. See Vernon 

Tapul, a projecting edge in front of the 
cuirass 

Tarbard, a sleeveless coat generally of 
silk worn over the suit of armour, and 
decorated with armorial bearings, 231, 
245, 220, 245 

Tassets or traces, flexible bands of steel 


protecting the hips, consisting of from © 


four to eight pieces of steel 

Tanfield, Yorks., 168 

Temple church, London, 151, 208 

Terra-cotta, 110, 107, 119 

Tewkesbury, 39, 58, 76, 77, 129, 183, 
242, 249, 10, 80, 82, 143 

Thame, Oxon., 78 

Thornhill, Yorks., 79, 132 

Threckingham, Lincs., 194, 210 

he Sir Lambert de, and lady, 

effigy, 210 

Timber. See Wood 

Tiverton, Devon, 5, 154, 159 

ong, shropshire, 77,978; 79, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 154,°235, 244, 249, 98, 139, 
179, 196, 197, 254 

Torel, William, 26, 186 

Torrigiano, 7, 29, 31, 32, 106, 108, 36, 107, 
LLL 134. 

Tottenhoe stone, 137 

’ Touch, a variety of black marble, 106, 
aa, duh Joy 

Tresilian, John, 167, 164 

Trinity chapel, Tewkesbury, 82 

Trumpington, Cambs., 236, 238 

- Sir Roger de, brass, 236-7, 

237 

Tuilles, extra pieces of plate in the form 
of guards hanging from the taces 

Tunic, monastic, 229 

Tunicle, the vestment worn by the sub- 
deacon at mass, 228 

Turvey, Beds, 78, 100 

Twynfan, Margaret. See Vernon, Sir 
William 


VALENCE, AYMER de, earl of Pembroke, 
tomb, 4, 56, 128, 180, 60, weepers 
from tomb, 134 
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Valence, bishop Aymer de, heart shrine, 
43, 181, 48 
Valence, William de, 26, 29, 40, 44, 53 
Vambrace, a steel covering for the lower 
part of the arm, formed of two pieces 
joined by hinges 
Verney, Alice, brass, 234 
* Sir Robert, brass, 245 
Vernon, lady Anne (Talbot), effigy, 197 
Re Sir Arthur, tomb, 133, 179 
,, lady Benedicta (Ludlow), effigy, 
.154, 196 ; tomb, 98 
Vernon, Sir Richard, tomb, 131, 98; 
weepers, 139 
Vernon, Sir William and lady Margaret 
(Twynfan), tomb, 98 ; brass, 254 
Vestments, eucharistic, 226-229, 104, 188- 
190, 191, 226, 227; processional and 
quire, 229, 192, 193, 254 
Visor, the part of a helmet made to 
lift up and show the face 
Vyvyan, prior Thomas, tomb, 110, 121 


WAINFLEET chapel, Winchester, 6, 76, 11 

Waldron, John, merchant's mark on 
tomb, 154, 159 

Walker, Humfry, 29, 184 

Wall-tombs, 112, 115, 116, 126 

Walter, archbishop Hubert, 42, 33 

Wambais. See Gambeson 

Ware, abbot Richard, 29, 44 

Warkworth, Northants. 129, 238, 239 
137, 215 

Warrington, 131 

Warwick, 28, 29, 30, 31, 39, 59, 129, 130, 
131, 182, 234, 235, 240, 245 

Warwick St. Mary, 16, 35, 146, 148, 250 

Fr chapel, Tewkesbury, 80 

Warwick, Richard Beauchamp, earl of, 
woes 7, OA. SXQSsil St, GPA GMs 
effigy, 35,; brass hearse, 168, 35; 
figure sculpture from chantry, 148 ; 
weepers, 146 

Warwick, Thomas Beauchamp, earl, 
1370, and lady Catherine (Mortimer), 
tomb, 181, 16 

Warwick, Thomas Beauchamp, earl, 1406, 
and lady Margaret (Ferrers of Groby), 
brass, 250 

Weepers, 78, 79, 127-133, 134-147 

Wells, 39, 76, 77, 79, 130, 131; 153, 154, 
166, 181, 183, 229, 83, 89, 93, 149, 
ers, AMZ, Tse TG, 

Welwick, E.R. Yorks., 56, 127, 128, 229, 
63, 192 
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Welwick, Maynaerde, 31 
Wensley, Yorkshire, 229 
Wenslaugh, Simon de, effigy, 229, 227 
West, bishop, chapel, 6, 77, 109, 118 
Westminster abbey, 6, 26, 29, 39, 40, 41, 
44, 55, 56, 59, 75, 76, 77, 106, 109, 
12% 128) 130) Pols 1521535 165.0166; 
LOTS U7 Gal SOLS LS ones mel eo Or 
AL 02,00 R04 00) tS ONL LL is 
1384, 135, 162, 169, 174, 175, 183, 184, 
186, 187, 256 , 
Westmoreland, Ralph Neville, first earl 
and two wives, tomb, 78, 99 
Westmoreland, Ralph Neville, second earl 
and wife, 29, 244, 217 
West Tanfield, N.R. Yorks., 176 
West Wittering, Sussex, 109, 126 
Whalley, Lancs., 235, 249, 255 
Widows, costume of, 235 
Willoughby, John, first lord, effigy, 215 
a lady Margaret (Zouch), brass, 
261 
Willoughby-in-the-Wolds, Lincs., 131 
Wimple, a covering for the head, neck, 
and chin of a lady, 234, 195 
Winchelsea, Sussex, 56, 59. 
piece 
Winchester, 6, 39, 58, 76, 77, 109, 181, 
LIAS 84, Sig LO eon Ad Lor 
Window tracery on tombs, 59, 73 
Wiltshire, Edmund Stafford, earl of, 
tomb, 78. 153, 1425" effigy, §220);, 
badge, 152; lettering from tomb, 165 
Wimborne, Dorset, 182 
Windsor, 75, 108, 130, 167, 168, 164 
P Prince William of, tomb, 181 


Frontis- 


Wingfield, Suffolk, 38, 58, 59, 78, 79, 
152; 153, 235; 22; 2d, 66, 92,159 

Wingfield, Sir John, 8, 58, 66 

* Katherine, 8, 29 

Wiston, Sussex, 109, 131 

Wolsey. See Wulcy 

Wooden effigies, 25, 26, 28, 38, 181, 22, 
198, 199, 209, 211, 212, 214, 217 

Wooden figure sculpture, 130, 150; 159 

Wooden relic chests, 126 

Woodleigh, Devon, 77, 79, 93 

Worcester, 38, 42, 76, 130, 152, 153, 177, 
178, 235,. 89, 188, 225 

Worlton, Yorks., 239 

Wraxall, Somerset, 109, 101 

Wulcy, cardinal, 29, 39, 108 

Wych, John, effigy, 214 

Wykeham, bishop William of, chantry, 
39, 77, 132, 84; effigy, 187, weepers, 
147 


YATTON, Somerset, 77, 129, 131, 95 

Yevell, Henry, 28 

Moodie, GISY TG, Wy Wiel, Ibetsy, ilizfr, teil. 
241, 48, 61, 200 


York, Elizabeth of, queen of Henry VII, 


tomb. See Henry VII 


~ York, Philippa Plantagenet (Mohun), 


duchess of, effigy, 183 
Youlgrave, Derbyshire, 78, 129, 131, 
75, 143 
Young, Dr John, tomb, 106, 107 


ZoucH, MARGARET. See Willoughby, lady 
Margaret 
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